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THE... JEWELL 
WATER FILTER 


The Acknowledged Standard of Mechanical Filtration. 
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SEV ENTEEN FOOT JEWELL SUBSIDENCE GRAVITY FILTER. 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Daily Capacity 14,000,000 Gallons. % 
Elmira, N. Y., 6,000,000 ae 
Niagara Falis, N. ¥., * 4,500,000 idee 
Burlington, Iowa, - 4,000,000 * 
Quincy, Iil., ap ge 
Lorain, Ohio, 6. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Columbia, 8. C., 
Lexington, Ky.. 

Rock. Island, Iil., 


The 0. f. Jewell Filter 


73-75 West Jackson St, 
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66 For i ts S 1 mM licit Its thorough construction and the ingenuity of various devices 
4 designed to insure perfect operation under all conditions.” . 


(Report of World's Fair Committee). 


fee 750 CITIES AND TOWNS ccm, 


of the United States are successfully using the 


Fire Alarm 2 Police Signal Telegraphs 


——y OF =_— - 


THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM TELEGRAPH (0., 


19 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


...AGENTS.... 


THE POLICE TELEPHONE & SIGNAL CO., WEBB CHANDLEE, Richmond, Ind. UTICA FIRE ALARM TELEGRAPH CO., 
Ashland Block, Chicago. NEW ENGLAND GAMEWELL CO., Utica, N. Y. 
THE FIRE & POLICE TELEGRAPH CO., 657 Washington Street, Boston. SOUTHERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Louisville, Ky. R.A. ROSE, 230 Kearney St., San Francisco,Cal. Hoen Building, Baltimore, Md. 





BEST OF VENTILATION 2:22. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED. 


THE COST IS SMALL BUT THE SATISFACTION IS GREAT. COMPLETE VIEW. . 
CHIMNEY COWL NO BUILDING IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A 


a7 PANCOAST @ VENTILATOR. 
8 








Made in all sizes from 2 inches to 7 feet and 
Guaranteed Absolutely Stormproof with no back draught 


For sale by all dealers or by 


THE PANCOGAST VENTILATOR CO. 


UNCORPORATED.) 


Offices, 316 Philadelphia Bourse, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FOREIGN OFF.CEs, LONDON, PARIS, GENEVA. 
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COMPLETE VIEW. Send for Testimonials and Discounts. 


Smoke Nuisance Abated. ‘y Unite " —- 
Obnoxious Odors Destroyed. 


- Our CONDENSER, simple in con- 
struction, accomplishes: First, induced 





draught, regulated at will; second, per- 
fect condensation by submersion in 


Smoke and water; third, collection of residual prod- 


Cost of Fuel Reduced, ucts and provision for the utilization of 


fixed gases if in any volume. 


Residual Products Utilized, VDOT asec aha AR Vato coe 


DENSING DEVICES are necessary for 
all public buildings, factories, smelters, 


W 
THESE ARE THE PRINCIPAL ADVAN- Condensing C0 chemical works, garbage crematories, 
a 


TAGES TOC BE DERIVED FROM gas works, etc. They save fuel, do away 


G OUR : , with the necessity for high chimneys, 
oe ii 536 & 538 Philadelphia Bourse, and absolutely prevent smoke, vapor 


CONDENSER. ws... 
Ideal Method of Street Cleaning. 


The present method of street cleaning in use in the City of New York is the most 
advanced and most perfect method yet developed. : : 

The BAG CARRIER, shown in the cut, is the principal instrument used in this 
method. Itis equipped with a dozen bags, the bag in use being held in position by 
means of tworings at the top, and the extra supply is carried on a cross bar for that pur- 
pose. As fast as the streets are swept, the sweepings are taken up and placed in one of 
these bags, which when full is tied with a cord, and stood on the edge of the sidewalk. 
Another bag is placed on the carrier and the cart is again ready for use. The full bags 
are collected at any convenient time by a suitable vehicle and taken to the dump, 
where they are emptied and, after cleansing, are used again on the streets. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BAG CARRIER ARE AS FOLLOWS : By its use the 
sweepings are removed from the streets as soon as swept, and are not blown about by 
the wind and scattered by the traffic while waiting to be collected by the carts. 

The work of shoveling the sweepings from the street into the carts is entirely done 
away with, thus avoiding a great nuisance, especially on windy days. The dirt is not 
exposed to the wind from the time it is first placed in the bag till it is released at the 
dump. No delay is caused in the work of the sweeper by the carts not being on hand to 
empty the receptacle when full, as with the hokey-pokey, for as many empty bags can 
be carried as needed for the whole day’s work. 


THORNTON N. MOTLEY & 6O., 


Railway Equipment, Railway, Steamship and Contractors’ Sup- 
. plies, Machinery ir Waraware for Export, . 


nro. 43S SOHW STRESS T, 
Bet. WiLLIAM AND Nassau Sts., NEW YORK. 













































YULCAN STEAM 









SHOVELS. 





BOILER FRONTS, DREDGES AND EXCAVATORS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


~<t=—VULCAN IRON WORKS CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





EXCELSIOR MACHINE WORKS. 


CHAS. HVASS, Prop., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STREET SWEEPING MACHINERY 
AND IMPLEMENTS. 





ed 
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Scraper Brooms 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Machine, Push and 


509 & 511 E. 18th Street, 
..NEW YORK... 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 








THE 


WARREN FILTER 


Simple, Efficient, Economical, 


COMBINING THE ADVANTAGES OF 


Coagulation, Sedimentation, Filtratlon. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
RESULTS CUARANTEED. 


CUMBERLAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


220 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
ws—_ Boston, Mass. 





...BOOKS WORTH OWNING... 





ALBERT 





SHAW’S 


BOOKS 


ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


‘*Dr. Shaw has made the most valuable contribution to the study of the problems of modern municipal government which has 


cy 


thus far been made by any writer.”—/rofessor Edmund F. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Svo, 355 pages, fall index, 82.00. 


This work has attracted greater attention and won more favorable opinions 
than any other volume ever issued on the subject of the government of cities. 
It has become a standard in Great Britain as well asin America. It treats of 
the municipal problems of transit, lighting, cleaning, policing, the disposal of 
garbage, etc., in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, London, and other 
British cities. ‘‘ Any municipality that will carefully and intelligently study 
Dr. Shaw’s book will be enabled to save the taxpayers thousands of dollars,” 
—Detrott Tribune. 





ames, President American 
J 





fcademy of Political and Social Science. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 
Svo, 500 pages, full index, @2.00. 


With chapters on ‘‘ Paris: The Typical Modern City,” and on such of 
the cities of Italy, Belgium, Germany, Austria, and Hungary as have dealt 
most successfully and instructively with the new problems arising out of the 
conditions of life in cities. ‘‘ No student of municipal institutions can afford 
to overlook it. For it there is no substitute in English, ard, so far as we know, 
there is none in any other language.”"—ANew York Sun. ‘* Dr. Shaw is un- 
doubtedly the best living writer upon the very important subject of municipal 
government.”— Denver, Col., Times. 








AMERICAN HIGHWAYS. 


A Popular Account of Their Conditions and of the Means by which They May be Bettered. 


By Professor N. 


S. Shaler. 


Member of the American Highway Commission and Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University (the first institution 
in this country to include road-making in its curriculum), 


The ‘‘Army and Navy Journal,” in a review of this new book just issued 
by The Century Co., says that ‘‘ every man who contributes in any way to the 
improvement of our highways to that extent promotes a higher civilization.” 
This is a practical book on the science of road-making, beginning with the 
general history of road-building, early Roman roads and early American roads; 
the effect of the climate upon roads is fully treated in a chapter by itself; next 
comes a consideration of the nature and distribution of road materials, and 
their methods of use and of testing, methods of constructing roads, machines 


used in road-making, the cost of road-building, suggestions as to different 
roads for different parts of the country, the cost of gravel roads, Macadam 
roads, etc. There are also appendixes giving the Massachusetts laws relatin 

to state highways, laboratory experiments on road-building stones, table o 
contract prices on Massachusetts roads, and a list of all the important works 
on highway construction. The book is fully illustrated with pictures showin 

good roads and bad, and with plans and diagrams. It is handsomely printed 
and well bound, containing about 300 pages, and is sold at the low price of $1.50 


SOLD EVERYWHERE OR SENT POSTPAID BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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VoL. 2. No. 2. 


MAYOR PINGREE ON STREET RAILWAYS. 

Hazen S. Pingree, mayor of Detroit and gwvernor of 
Michigan, relentless as ever in his antagonism of street 
railway and lighting corporations and all else that tends 
to retard municipal progress and burden the taxpayer, has 
issued his eighth annual message to the city council. 
Mayor Pingree touches up the street railway companies 
like this : 

‘‘In my seventh annual message, in commenting on thé street 
car situation I used the fol- 
lowing language 

‘‘*The history of what 
has been called the street 
car war has demonstrated 
the fact that competition in 
the street car business is 
healthful and necessary. It 
produces good service and 
fair treatment. It prevents 
stagnation. Whatever fa- 
vors are granted to the peo- 
ple will be returned by them 
fourfold.’ 

‘*Since this was written 
one year ago events have 
transpired which have had 
a tendency to emphasize 
what was then said. 

‘‘The suit brought by 
the Citizens’ Company 
against the Detroit Railway 
and the City of Detroit, by 
which the former claimed 
the exclusive right to oper- 
ate cars in the streets ofthe 
city, had been decided in 
favor of the city by the cir- 
cuit court. The case was 
appealed to the supreme 
court and the decision of 
the circuit court was af- 
firmed. After the decision 
was rendered it was learned 
that before the case was 
argued in the supreme 
court the two companies had practically entered into an 
agreement of consolidation, the terms of which were kept secret. 

This agreement was in direct violation of the constitution of 
this state, which prohibits the consolidation of parallel and com- 
peting lines of railway. The effect of this consolidation has 
been to cripple the service upon the Detroit Railway, where the 
lower fare is charged. Its power house has been closed and many 
men have been thrown out of employment; cars are crowded 
and the general public is compelled to suffer great inconven- 
ience and discomfort. 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 


(Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York, N. Y., Post Office, August 12, 1896.) 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, FEBRUARY, 1897. 





5 HON. HAZEN S. PINGREE. 





$3 A YEAR. 





‘‘Permit me further to call your attention to the manner 
in which the holders of public franchises juggle with the peo- 
ple’s rights. It has been estimated that the cost of the con- 
struction of the Detroit Railway is in round numbers $1, 500,000, 
and yet that company or its successor has placed a mortgage 
upon its property and issued bonds to the amount of $2, 800,000. 
Here is evidence of the creation, by the simple execution of 
a paper, of over $1,000,000 worth of fictitious value which the 
people of Detroit are expected to pay. We thus have the ex- 
ample set usof the tyranny of corporate wealth, controlled 
by those who claim to be 
financial and society lead- 
ers, which in times of de- 
pression and distress and 
business uncertainty have 
it in their power, by the 
supposed sanction of law, 
to obtain an advantage 
which no private enterprise 
or business can enjoy, 

‘‘The next step in this 
municipal comedy will be 
for the company, which has 
to pay interest upon $2, 800, - 
ooo, to claim that the earn- 
ings of the road are not 
sufficient to pay its out- 
standing liabilities and op- 
erating expenses and profit 
to stock, and with mock 
solemnity it will appeal to 
the people’s representatives 
to grant an extension of its 
franchise upon more favor- 
able terms. 

‘If the concentration and 
consolidation process to 
which I have referred had 
stopped here it would not 
have been so bad, because 
there still existed a com- 
pany which has heretofore 
been supposed to be free 
from entangling alliances, 
and this company was in a 
position to receive valuable 
concessions had it desired to accept them; but within the past 
few weeks it, too, has entered the combination and become a 
party to the illegal contract. 

‘«It may be that the Citizen’s Company and the Fort Wayne 
Company, under the ordinances granted to them, cannot be 
compelled to sell more than six tickets for twenty-five cents, 
but I do not believe that such is the case. There must certainly 
exist the right and the power to fix rates of fare. But if this 
power does not exist, the people must submit to what everyone 
knows to be an extortion for some years to come; but the 
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Detroit Railway still operates under a franchise which should be 
enforced, and it will be not only proper, but your duty to fix 
stringent rules for the running of cars upon its lines, so that the 
people who can reach them will have ample accommodation at 
the lower rates. 

‘‘When the three roads were operating as independent com- 
peting lines I understand a four-minute service was given upon 
some of the lines of the Detroit Railway, and as the result of 
the raise of fare on the Baker street and the Fort street branches 
of the consolidated monopoly will be to drive passengers to the 
Detroit Railway, I would urge upon you the necessity of requir- 
ing that company to furnish sufficient cars to accommodate 
those who desire to ride and not require them either to be 
driven to the higher-priced lines or to be unnecessarily crowded. 

‘‘In the original ordinance of December 4, 1894, of the 
Detroit Railway, the common council fortunately reserved the 
right to regulate the running of cars, and I trust the ordinance 
before you for that purpose will be so amended as to give the 
people of Detroit the fullest opportunity to enjoy the benefits 
of low fares. 

‘« When those who combine for their own selfish ends against 
the people who furnish them the means of support are active 
and aggressive, and with secret schemes even go so far as to 
violate constitutions, the people’s representatives should be 
equally active and aggressive and should not only demand, but 
enforce strict obedience to existing contracts. 

‘‘The question of whether an illegal consolidation has been 
made is a question which should be fully investigated. How 
far violators of constitutions and laws can go and be supported 
by the courts should be tested, and I know of no better time 
than the present and no better place than the State of Michi- 
gan to make such a contest. 

‘«T recommend that an ordinance be adopted requiring a time 
card to be posted in a conspicuous place in each street car, 
showing the time when each car will pass certain given points, 
so that the citizens may know at what time they can be at the 
different crossings without being obliged to wait for a car. 

‘‘It has become a notorious fact that during many hours 
citizens desirous of taking passage on the various street car lines 
are obliged to remain standing. That suitable conveniences 
should be provided by the street car companies is so evident 
that no extended elaboration is required, and 1 recommend, in 
order to compel the performance of their duty to the public in 
this particular, that the companies be compelled to furnish 
a suitable number of cars and provide proper conveniences in 
this regard, and that an ordinance be provided that no passen- 
ger be obliged to pay fare who is not, during his passage, pro- 
vided with a seat. 

‘* No one should be deceived by any pretence that the stréet 
railways are desiring to establish a rate of fare known as ‘six 
for a quarter.’ The end of the struggle will be either a straight 
five cent fare or eight tickets for a quarter, for which we have 
so long contended. 

‘‘The New York syndicate, which now owns our street rail- 
ways, through their representative, openly say that they are 
unalterably opposed to anything but a straight five cent cash fare. 
They will not take anything less longer than they are obliged 
to. They will be obliged to take less so long as we fight 
against it, and no longer,” 


—R. S. Thomas has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Akron, Ohio, to succeed Elias Traumfeltar, 
who has retired on account of ill-health. Prof. Thomas 
has been superintendent of the Warren public schools for 
six years and is an educator of excellent qualities. 
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BIDS FROM A GAS TRUST. 


The city works department of Brooklyn has received 
the following bids for furnishing gas for street lamps, 
public buildings and private consumers from the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Light Company: 


One year contract.—Street lamps, three-foot burners, $18.25 
per lamp per year; four-foot burners, $22.90; five-foot burners, 
S2 
$2 
c 


7.54; public buildings, $1 per thousand cubic feet; private 
onsumers, $1.24 per thousand cubic feet. 

Three year’s contract.—Street lamps, three-foot burners, at 
$18.25 for first year, gradually reducing to $17.25 for third year; 
four-foot burners, $22.90 for first year and $21.90 for third year; 
five-foot burners, $27.54 for first year and $26.54 for third year; 
public buildings, $1 per thousand for first year and 98 cents for 
third year; private consumers, $1.23 for first year and $1.19 for 
third year. 

Five years contract.—Street lamps, three-foot burners, $18 
for first year, gradually reducing to $16 for fifth year; four-foot 
burners, $22.58 for first year and $20.58 for fifth year; five-foot 
burners, $27.16 for first year and $25.16 for fifth year; public 
buildings, $1 per thousand for first year and go cents for fifth 
year; private consumers, $1.20 for first year and $1 for fifth 
year. 

Ten years contract.—Street lamps, three-foot burners, $18 for 
first year and $15.75 for tenth year; four-foot burners, $22.58 
for first year and $20. 33 for tenth year; five-foot burners, $27.15 
for first year and $24.91 for tenth year; public buildings, 99 
cents for first year and gocents for tenth year; private consum- 
ers, $1.21 for first year and $1 for tenth year. 


These figures,compared with prices paid in other cities, 
are simply extortionate. It is folly to claim that it costs 
more to make and distribute gas in Brooklyn than it does 
anywhere else. ‘The grasp of the Brooklyn gas trust, 
however, is quite firm, and it is very likely that the city 
will have to submit to its extortion. In view of the fact 
that public opinion, within a few years, will force even a 
gas trust down to reasonable prices, it is to be hoped 
that the city of Brooklyn will not make a long-term con- 
tract. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS. 


Clarence M. Kemp, a well-known business man of Balti- 
more, recently published an article in the Baltimore Sun 
on the subject of giving employment to the convicts in 
the House of Correction. Mr. Kemp sets forth a num- 
ber of reasons why the convicts should not be put to 
work on county roads and then suggests that they be 
employed making such goods as go into home consump- 
tion, shoes, clothing, brooms, furniture and the like, tak- 
ing the raw materials of every sort and carrying the oper- 
ations through to the delivery of the finished product, 
employing both male and female. Have these goods 
bear the full stamp of honesty—no paper-soled shoes or 
shoddy goods. Dispose of these goods in the community, 
and with the profit (the balance left after deducting the 
cost of the raw materials only from the returns) employ 
free, honest labor on the roads. Let there be a non- 
political registry kept of the unemployed men, applicants 
for work, of whom there are thousands travelling hope- 
lessly about. By this means employment of the one class 
will make employment for the other, and as ‘idleness 
breeds crime,” many now lacking employment are drift- 
ing into the criminal classes and into our penal institu- 
tions. The adoption of this plan should prove a salutary 
check to this tendency. ; 
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THE COST OF STREET LIGHTING. 


UNREASONABLE INEQUALITY OF THE PRICES CHARGED FOR ILLUMINATING THE 
STREETS OF AMERICAN CITIES. 


To fully realize the extent to which American munici- 
palities are imposed upon one must necessarily investigate 
the subject of street lighting and its cost. Such an 
investigation will reveal facts that are absolutely inex- 
plicable. While it must be conceded that the prices 
charged for artificial light should vary, in accordance 
with varying conditions, in different localities, there is 
almost nothing in these conditions to warrant the wild 
disparity of the prices actually paid for light by the cities 
of this country. As an instance, there is not a sufficient 
difference in the cost of producing and distributing gas 
in two portions of New York City to explain the difference 
between $12 per lamp, per year, charged in one portion, 
and $28 per lamp, per year, charged in another. It may 
be asserted that the company which receives $28 for the 
lights in its district has no competition, while the com- 
pany which is paid only $12 for the lights in its district 
suffers from competition and that this difference in con- 
ditions accounts for the difference of the prices. Grant- 
ing the truth of such an assertion, we find the municipal- 
ity guilty of paying tribute to a monopoly, while a better 
course for it to pursue would be to break up the monopoly 
by building and operating its own gas plant It may be 
asserted, also, that the company charging $28 operates 
in a sparsely settled portion of the city, where the lights 
are few and far between, while the company charging $12 
has its lights close together. This difference in con- 
ditions, however, does not seem to warrant a difference 
of 133 per cent. in prices. 

Another striking instance of unwarranted disparity is 
furnished by the figures paid for electric lights by New 
York and Newark, only a few miles distant. New York 
pays $146 per arc lamp, per year, for 1,829 lamps, and 
Newark pays only $98.55 per arc lamp, per year, for 1,563 
lamps. The electrician who could give any good reason 
why New York should pay nearly 50 per cent. more 
for electric light than Newark pays would be a gentleman, 
a scholar, a scientist and a philosopher. 

The. figures in the following table furnish food for 
reflection on the part of those interested in street lighting. 
CONTRACT PRICES FOR GAS LIGHTS, ALL-NIGHT SCHEDULE, 


Number of Price perlamp Nominal 


lamps. per year. candle-power. 
ee Tease 850 $14.00 17 
LAO svn saviGsasen 88 17.47 18 
ee eee Pi. ean 17.65 19 
PROUD is 0% 59 wad sce 1,978 19.00 16 
SPP ee re rk 1,185 19.00 16 
Washington ............ 6,111 20.00 25 
One GE. seco ieee 52 20.00 25 
New Vee .xsisax.scsaeien *20.75 20 
BAUR «s nnt's.s eee eee 500 21.50 25 
Mibu is6 os. vce as 2,780 22.00 23 
Now Bie: 065 0s teks 710 22.32 20 
Brookes. sxcaeixiwenes 13,835 $23.55 20 
OMG 06 okt earcoun 1,131 25.00 22 
Binghamton............ 71 27.37 20 
Providdemee oo. suis che 613 32.00 20 
Cambria ass. xy dnt 295 32.90 18 


*This is the average of eight prices, ranging from $12 to $28. 
+This is the average of four prices, ranging from $18.25 to $28. 


The sixteen cities enumerated above are selected at 
random and serve as a fair and reasonable illustration of 
the inequality that exists in the street lighting prices paid 
by cities throughout this country. The table shows the 
nominal candle-power of the gas lights furnished, but 
these figures are unimportant for the reason that in only 
one case out of about ten will a street gas lamp show the 
power that is claimed for it by the corporation furnishing 
it. So many of our cities are paying for 25-candle-power 
gas lamps and getting about 16-candle-power, that the 
question of power need not be seriously considered in a 
comparison of prices. 

Gas company officials claim that an important factor in 
lessening the cost of gas is a heavy demand; that the cost 
of producing and distributing grows smaller as the con- 
sumption both for public and private lights increases in 
volume. This is doubtless true, but why is it that Eliza- 
beth, N. J., with only 850 street lamps, pays $14.00 per 
lamp per year, while Brooklyn, with 13,835 street lights, 
pays an average price of $23.55? Is it because the con- 
sumption by private users in Elizabeth is so much greater 
than it is in the great city of Brooklyn? Is it because 
the lights of Brooklyn are n»t as thickly located as those 
of Elizabeth? Is it becausé coal is so much cheaper in 
Elizabeth than it is in Brocklyn? Or is it because the 
darkness is so dense in Brooklyn that illumination is more 
difficult there than in Elizabeth? 

Note the figures from Providence and New Haven, a 
couple of cities so close together that the cost of coal and 
other local conditions must be nearly alike. Providence 
pays about 45 per cent. more for street gas lamps than 
New Haven pays. New Haven uses about 100 more 
street lights than her neighbor uses, but the consumption 
of gas in Providence, for both public and private pur- 
poses, is doubtless greater than it is in New Haven. 

Louisville uses only 88 gas lamps and gets them at 
$17.47 each, while Erie, Pa., uses 500 and pays $21.50 
for each. 

Gas company officials claim that prices for gas should 
vary according to the variance of local conditions, but the 
established truth of this claim fails to justify the extrava- 
gant differences shown by the figures in the above table. 
In many cities where the local concitions—price of coal, 
cost of distribution and lubor and consumption—are 
favorable to low prices, the rgtes charged are the highest. 
The truth of the matter is that gas manufacturers, being 
human, very naturally take “all they can get for their 
product. ‘lhe price of gas is quite generally regulated 
by the power of the manufacturers to practice extortion, 
In most cities there is no competition in the gas business 
and the power to fleece the pulslic is limited only by the 
force of public opinion. Municipalities have granted gas 
companies exclusive franchises, and, in paying exorbitant 
prices for the illumination of their streets, they place a 
premium on the very monopolies they have created. “In 
many instances it is almost impussible to break up these 
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monopolies; even the granting of franchises to new com. 
panies will not achieve the desired result: 

In 1895, the president of the St. Paul Gas Light Com- 
pany told the gas committee of the council of that city 
that one reason they should not grant a franchise toa 
new gas company was because experience in this country 
had shown that invariably the new companies are ab- 
sorbed by the old concerns and competition is thus 
avoided. This frank admission was evidently accepted 
in good faith by the St. Paul committee, for they voted 
to refuse the new company a franchise. 

The best solution of the gas problem is for municipal- 
ities to build and operate their own plants wherever the 
charges of private corporations are exorbitant. Despite 
the stories circulated by gas company officials, municipal 
ownership of gas plants in this country has been fairly 
successful. Philadelphia’s plant, althouzh mismanaged 
by a political ring until recently, has been profitable. An 
article in City for October, 1896, on 
‘¢ Philadelphia’s Gas Plant,” shows conclusively that the 
institution has been a source of profit not only for the 
city, but for private gas consumers. It is the existence 
of this plant that made ‘‘dollar gas” a reality in Phila- 
delphia. An analysis of the receipts and expenditures of 
the Philadelphia gas bureau for ten years prior to 1894, 
under the rates of $1.60 and $1.50 per 1,000 feet, placed 
the gross profits of the city from the operation of the plant 
The profits to the city under ‘‘dollar 
The muni- 
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at 20 per cent. 
gas” during 1895 approximated ro per cent. 
cipal plant at Wheeling, W. Va., is another example of 
successful public ownership. 

For the purpose of showing that the prices charged for 
electric and naphtha lights are just as inequitable as the 
gas rates, these tables are appended: 

CONTRACT PRICES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTS, 
ALL-NIGHT SCHEDULE. 
Cities. ‘oo. pepe 
Sree etree 2,519 $74.95 
Louisville 1,207 84.00 
Indianapolis 85.00 
Chattanooga 


Syracuse 


2,000-C. P., 


Nw 
° 


wv vw UM 


NO 


Scranton 
Nashville 


N 


ty 


Tee SS Fe Re OT en nee 
Cleveland 
Peoria 


Binghamton 
Dayton 
Portiand, Or 
Grand Rapids. 
Worcester 


IE, 5:5 a erin ed enesie 

Baltimore 

EIB oS vest Ba > 4s ee ee 2,012 

Providence 

Omaha 

New York 

* This is the number of lights paid for at the rate of 40 cents a 

night, or $146 a year. There are 1,104 lights, for which the city 
pays 45 and 50 cents each, a night. : 
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CONTRACT PRICES FOR NAPHTHA LIGHTS, ALL-NIGHT 
SCHEDULE, 


Number of Price perlamp Nominal 
lamps. per year. candle-power. 


897 $12.07 25 
15.23 16 
16.08 16 
17.00 16 


*17.95 


Cities. 


Omaha 
Cleveland 
Washington 
New Haven 
Providence 
Binghamton 
* Under the 1896 contract, now expired. 


BRICK PAVEMENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


New specifications for vitrified brick pavement have 
been formulated at Portland, Or., as follows: The brick 
must be vitrified throughout, of even texture and uniform 
color, and have rounded edges. When the bricks are 
placed in a foundry rattler thirty inches in diameter, run- 
ning at a speed of twenty-four revolutions per minute, 
with 250 pounds of small foundry scrap, and run 4,000 
revolutions, the loss by abrasion must not exceed 12 per 
cent. When the bricks are broken and placed in water 
seventy-two hours they must not absorb more than 2 per 
cent. of water. Inthe testing of specimens a variation 
of ro per cent. will be allowed, but the average of tests 
must not be below the above requirements. The brick 
shall be straight, smooth and free from checks or fine 
cracks, and shall be 8 inches long, 3% inches wide and 
2% inches thick, and must not vary more than 2 per 
cent. from the above dimensions. No brick shall be 
accepted which contains lime or other soluble substance 
in sufficient quantities to cause spawling or pitting of the 
surface when soaked in water for three consecutive days 
and exposed to the air a like time. 


BROOKLYN’S POLICE TELEGRAPH, 


F, C. Mason, superintendent of police telegraph of 
Brooklyn, has submitted his annual report to Superin- 
tendent of Police McKelvey. The report shows that 
210,030 messages were handled by the operators at head- 
quarters during the year. The force consists of one 
superintendent, ome chief operator, seven operators and 
four linemen. There are in use at present 353 police 
patrol signal boxes and 440 telephones connected with 
the police telephone system. The department also has 
in use 569 miles of wire, 350 of which is strung on poles 
belonging to the department, and 219 of which is strung 
on the elevated roads, in conduits and under ground. 
Twenty precincts now have the patrol-box system and all 
of the electrical equipment of the department is of the 
latest and most approved kind, working in a perfectly 
satisfactory way. Mr. Mason recommends that all police 
wires be placed under ground. Police Commissioner 
Welles and Superintendent McKelvey have expressed 
their appreciation of Mr. Mason’s excellent work, stating 
that the telegraph bureau very satisfactorily meets the ex- 
acting demands made upon it. 
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CHICAGO ANNUAL REPORTS, 


Mayor Swift, of Chicago, is well satisfied with the 
showing made by the various departments of the city 
government during the past year. A saving of money 


and an improved condition were displayed in almost every 


department. We publish below extracts from several of 
the department reports recently submitted to Mayor 
Swift. 


WATER DEPARTMENT. 
The total pumpage for the year is 93,616,332,166 
gallons, an increase of 1,694,799,437 gallons over 1895. 
The average daily pumpage was 255,782,328 gallons, or 


( ‘a 7 


127.8 gallons per cap- 
ita a day, assuming 
the population of the 
city to be 2,000,000. 
The total cost of 
pumping amounts to 
$465,068, as compared 
with $535,630 in 1895, 
a saving to the city of 
$70,542, without con- 
sidering the increased 
pumpage. The cost 
of pumping 1,000,000 
gallons one foot high 
is 4¢00 Cents, 
cents less thanin 1895. 


or i 


‘The various tunnels, 
intakes and cribs are 
all in good condition. 
No interruption of the 
flow has occurred dur- 
ing the year. The 
expense of operation 
and maintenance of 
these parts of the 
water supply system 
was as follows : Lake 
$8,544; 
(Chi- 
cago avenue), $11,639; 
four-mile crib, $8,818; 
Sixty-sixth street crib, 
$3,442; total, $37,645. 


View cribs, 


two-mile crib \ 





The eight pumps at 
the canal pumping 
station have pumped from the. Chicago River into the 
[llinois and Michigan canal during the year 26, 104,930,080 
cubic feet of water, at a total cost of operation and 
maintenance of $67,316, which is an increase in pump- 
age of 145,074,072 cubic feet and a reduction in cost of 
$11,035 compared with the year 1895. 

At the Fullerton avenue pumping station 3,935,415,127 
cubic feet of water was pumped into the North branch of 
the Chicago river during the year at a total cost of 
$12,964, which, compared with 1895, shows an increase 
in pumpage of 634,695,861 cubic feet and a reduction in 
cost of $4,090. 


Xx) «| 
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GEORGE B. SWIFT, MAYOR .OF CHICAGO. 


I have. with much interest, studied the articles appearing from time 
to time in * Crry GovERNMENT”’ in which municipalfaffairs are discussed, 
and have gleaned much that has been beneficial to me in meeting and 
solving civil problems.—GeEo. B. SwirFt. 
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There has been laid during the year 1896 424,263 feet 
mains of the following sizes: 


4:914 feet...... 4-in. pipe. 150 feet...... 16-in. pipe. 
286,802 feet...... 6-in. pipe. 1,988 feet...... 24-in. pipe. 
534,307 feet: ..... 8-in. pipe. 266 feet. ..... 36-in. pipe. 

15,856 feet.....12-in. pipe. 


One hundred and ninety-one thousand, two hundred 
and thirty-one feet were laid on revenue deposit and cir- 
culation, 233,032 feet on contract by special assessment. 

The total number of miles of water pipe in use Decem- 
ber 31, 1896, was 1,692 miles and 3,807 feet. During 
the year 725 double hydrants were placed, 374 single 
hydrants and three 4-inch hydrants. The total number 
of hydrants in use 
December 31, 1896, 
was 173,921. 


MV) 


DSD ID 


During the year 
there were placed a 
total of 683 valves. 
The total number of 
valves in use Decem- 
ber 31, 1896, was 


5 
12,956. 


IMPORTANT PUBLIC 


WORKS. 


The Diversey ave- 
nue bridge was opened 
for traffic on January 
11, 1896. The entire 
cost was $31,345. 

The Wells street 
bridge has been en- 
tirely remodeled at the 
expense of the North- 
western Elevated Rail- 
road company, whose 
trains will cross on the 
upper deck, which has 
been added. 

The South Halsted 
street viaduct has 
been built. The entire 
cost was $83,394, all 
of which was borne by 
the railroad and street 
railway companies. 

A North Halsted 
street bridge of the rolling bascule type, similar to the 
Van Buren street bridge, is being built. The entire cost 
will be about $114,000, of which the North Chicago Street 
Railway Company pays 25 percent. ‘lhe bridge will be 
opened for traffic this week. 

The cost of maintenance of sixty-one bridges and forty- 
three viaducts for 1896 was $129,717; for 1895, $148,936. 
Bridge tenders’ salaries for 1895 were $100,080; for 1896, 
$88,415; a total saving of $30,884. 

The cost to the city of maintaining the harbor of Chi- 
cago for 1896 was $42,395. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern and the Chi- 
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cago, Rock Island and Pacific railroad companies jointly 
began elevating on an ordinance passed March 9, 1894, 
on territory south of Forty-fifth street and extending to 
Fifty-ninth street, constructing subways at Forty-seventh 
street, Fifty-first street, Fifty-third street, Fifty-fifth 
street boulevard, Fifty-seventh street, Cloud court, and 
Fifty-ninth street, elevating six tracks. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railroad Company 
worked upon an ordinance passed March g, 1896, cover- 
ing track elevation of four and two-tenths miles on the 
Milwaukee division, from Clybourn Junction to Rosehill, 
and four and five tenth miles on the Wisconsin division, 
from Clybourn Junction to Mayfair. 

On the Milwaukee division the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway Company elevated three tracks and its yard 
at Diversey avenue, covering a territory of about two and 
one-half miles, from Diversey avenue to Berteau avenue, 
where there were constructed thirteen subways. There 
remains a distance of about one and three-quarter miles 
to be elevated and six more subways to be constructed to 
complete the work on this division of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad, in accordance with ordinance. 

The report of the bureau of street and alley cleaning 
shows that the total appropriation for the year was $651,- 
000. The total cost of street cleaning was $265,636; re- 
moving dead animals cost $37,500; pay of ward inspectors 
amounted to $33,972; office salaries were $9,499; the 
cost of removing garbage was $312,573; cash collected 
from dumps amounted to $6,263; from street permits, 
$14,656. The bureau shows that the difference between 
$672,420, appropriated to defray expenses for the year, 
and $662,181 éxpended is $10,238, credited to the snow 
account. 

During the year 2,448, lineal miles of streets were 
cleaned at an expense of $8.40 a mile; 10,837 105 lineal 
miles at $12.50 a mile; 2,360i%% lineal miles at $2.50 
(work done at day-time in First District); 209;%5 lineal 
miles of alleys $6.80 a mile (first district); 312706 lineal 
miles of bridges, viaducts and approaches at $6.80 a lineal 
mile, making a total of $165,276. 

Since November 12, 1896, 1,107 lineal miles of streets 
were cleaned by hand, cost of which amounted to $12,047, 
or an average of $10.88 a mile. 

The unimproved alleys were cleaned during the year at 
a cost of $10,051. 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioner W. R. Kerr, in his annual report for the 
health department, says: 

Chicago is again to be congratulated upon its unrivalled 
healthfulness. 
tion figures of the school census as announced July 1, 
1896—namely, 1,619,226—the death rate is lower than 
that of any other city of first magnitude in the civilized 


Even based upon the minimum popula- 


world. 

Up to noon of December 31 Dr. Hackard, the register 
of vital statistics, had recorded 23,247 deaths during the 
year, with a probability that the corrected total may 
reach 23,270 for 1896 This gives an annual rate of 
14.37 per thousand of the school census population. 

One of the most important regular lines of work is 
that connected with the regulation of the milk traffic, by 
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which it is believed Chicago has now the best and most 
wholesome milk supply of any large city in the country. 
Out of 24,898 samples collected and examined during 
1896, only 1,345, or about five and a half in the hundred, 
were found below standard grade, and 1,119 suits were 
prosecuted against the vendors of this impure milk. 

Dr. Gehrmann, the director of the laboratory, and City 
Chemist Kennicott, furnish the following additional de- 
tails: ; 

In January and February an extended examination was 
made of localities from which the ice crop for 1896 was 
being cut. This necessitated visiting fifty-six localities 
in Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana, from which 126 sam- 
Such waters 
as it was necessary to condemn were from rivers or lakes 
near towns. 


ples of water were procured and analyzed. 


Analyses of ice collected from dealers prior 
to June 13 showed 65.4 per cent. of samples not to be in 
accord with the requirements of the ordinance. Subse- 
quent to June 13 the percentage of samples not of re- 
quired quality is 19.4 per cent., those showing serious 
contamination being 5.8 per cent. of the entire number 
analyzed, 

The special bacteriologic work has been the diagnosis 
of suspected cases of diphtheria. Some 3,000 outfits for 
obtaining diagnosis specimens were distributed, and 1,815 
were returned for examination. Of these, 46 per cent. 
was found to be true diphtheria. ' 

Other medical diagnosis examinations include 119 ex- 
aminations for suspected typhoid fever, thirty-four ex- 
amined for tuberculosis, and thirty-six other bacterial 
examinations for the medical inspectors. The typhoid 
fever diagnosis method was introduced early in November 
and promises to be of great value to physicians in assist- 
ing to an early recognition of this disease. 

During the year the inspection of meat was placed un- 
der the direction of the laboratory, and about 1,000,000 
pounds of meat of various kinds have been condemned 
by the inspectors and disposed of in rendering tanks. 

A total of 1,468 analyses for determining the sanitary 
quality of the city. water ‘supply were made. These sam- 
ples include the daily chemic and bacteriologic analysis 
of samples from the four intakes and other samples from 
city taps. Special series of analyses have been made to 
show the distance to which contaminated water will ex- 
tend into the lake under different conditions, and 107 
samples were taken from the city tug at various points in 
the lake during the summer months. Another series of 
samples from the Chicago river was made to determine 
changes in the degree of pollution. A series of analyses 
of water from schools supplied from wells was made for 
the board of education during February and March, and 
an extended investigation of filter equipments was also 
made for the board of education. 

At the beginning of the current school year eight of 
our tenregular medical inspectors were assigned to school 
inspection service. When the holiday vacation began these 
had made 355 inspections of the 233 public schools; had 
reported to the board of education gross insanitary con- 
ditions in forty-six; had investigated and taken precau- 
tionary action in 1,730 cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles and other contagious diseases among the scholars 
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and had visited over 1,600 homes of sick children. 

Eighty-seven parochial and a small number of private 
schools were also inspected. Only about 80 per cent. of 
the parochial and private scholars were found properly 
vaccinated, while 93 per cent. of the public school scholars 
are thus protected against smallpox. 

Much study and attention have been given by the com- 
missioner to the subject of garbage disposal. The diffi- 
culty lies in the legislation, which prohibits the municipal 
authorities from making contracts for more than a single 
year. The first step to the final settlement of the gar- 
bage question is an act of the general assémbly empower- 
ing cities to make contracts for this purpose for a longer 
period, say of five years. This act should be secured at 
the earliest possible date. 

The present system—or no system—of garbage dis- 
posal in Chicago is a nuisance to the present and a seri- 
ous menace to the future. The rotting animal and vege- 
table matter is dumped into clay holes and other excava? 
tions, covered with a few inches of earth or ashes and 
then built upon. Such areas can be clearly defined by 
their excessive sickness and death rates. The subject is 
a serious one and must be dealt with radically if Chicago 
is to maintain its present reputation for healthfulness. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, 

The Chicago public library contains at the present time 
219,275 volumes and about 42,000 unbound pamphlets. 
The accessions of books during the last year have been 
fewer than during any previous year in the history of the 
institution, This is chiefly owing to the fact that the 
present quarters of the library in the City Hall are crowded 
to their utmost capacity. Inno department is the library 
as situated at present able to meet the demands made 
upon it or keep pace with the growth of the city. Not- 
withstanding these unfavorable conditions the use of books 
and periodicals is larger than in any similar institution in 
the world. 

The aggregate circulation in all departments of the 
library during last year was 2,542,244. The home circu- 
lation was 1,173,586 volumes, of which more than one-half 
was issued through the thirty-two free delivery stations 
operated by the library. The attendance in the reference 
and reading-rooms at the main library was 738,841 
readers, who consulted 991,031 books and periodicals. 
At the six branch reading-roums 126,668 books and 250,. 
309 periodicals were issued to 293,513 readers. The num- 
ber of persons now holding cards which entitle them to 
draw books for home use is 52,746. There are 116 persons 
employed in the library service and the entire expense of 
maintaining the institution last year was $142,902. 

The library board is looking forward to the early com- 
pletion of the new library building. The final contracts, 
covering furniture and ventilating machinery, will be let 
in a few days. All contractors are being urged to com- 
plete the work under their charge as rapidly as possible, 
and it is hoped the building will be ready for occupancy 
by June next. 

CHIEF BADENOCH’S DEPARTMENT. 


The arrests made by the police department and the 
fines imposed by justices are shown by months as follows: 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 4! 
Months. Arrests, Fines. 
MGs bik ari hing kaya wale ake 6, 509 $24,835 
PONS rahi dx) wrcerg anes hk tao ecela ee 5,599 19,020 
NS 5 bate waits eee a At ie 6,421 18,505 
MNT 298 Vat akeVed is caste tabaceee 7,859 19.588 
MA ais 50 tps She ow dee bsd Walken eee 8,403 25,714 
RE a arr Ae eee Ge REA eae rede 9,234 30, 693 
| ee ae eer eee rE ee ee 9,576 33,652 
ahaa AS ds drs bees dae ok 10, 115 27,221 
PN 00% 53 abi aicen vs apie etaaens 9, 507 30, 278 
NE shed td wba pain own eb aaen 7,572 22,063 
a i la »243 24,370 
i oi ia he aiee id one wake 6,984 27,405 





95,022 $303,344 
The number of men in the police department on Dec. 
31, 1896, was 2,669, including 2,401 first-class men and 
268 probationary men, 202 more than a year ago. 
The appropriation for the year was $3,352,810, and the 
amount on hand now is $70,000. 


BUREAU OF SEWERS, 


G. L. Clausen, superintendent of the bureau of sewers, 
gives the following as an approximate amoun: of new 
sewers constructed, the cost of same, and the cost and 
maintenance of the sewage system during the year 1896: 


; Cost. 
57 miles main sewers constructed, size 1 ft. to 9 ft. 


in diameter, including 2,177 catch basins built. . .$719,279.89 





34 miles house drains constructed................ 26,454.13 
Cleaning sewers and catch basins................ 94, 376.92 
Raising manholes and catch basins to grade on 

GRPOOU I IIE oi ao sie sic cticdscinades 44,652.33 
Repairs of sewers and catch basins............... 32,692.48 
Maintenance of pumping stations................ 38,683.72 
Pe IGS 0 68 66 Cress inser ebictasies 24,465.59 

RG aeRE LG ee a eae exe a ee Sen aen eee $980. 605.06 


TWO GCOD ORDINANCES. 


Another ordinance passed by the Milwaukee common 
council is intended to keep out transient merchants. It 
was framed, of course, in the interest of the retail busi- 
ness men of the city, who charged that their business 
was being injured by men who came to the city for a 
few days to conduct ‘‘fire” and ‘‘ bargain” sales. The 
new ordinance provides for the payment of $20 a day 
into the city treasury by both of these transitory dealers. 
Under the old system they had to pay to the state a li- 
cense fee of $50, and to the city a license fee of $75, 
for six months. In addition, if they sold goods at auction, 
they had to take out an auctioneer’s license at a cost of 
$75. 

An ordinance which works well in Milwaukee regulates 
the bakeries and confectioneries of the city. It makes it 
a misdemeanor for anybody to keep an unclean bakery or 
confectionery and gives the health department full power 
to enter all such places and make a thorough inspection. 
Recently one baker who allowed thick dough tc form and 
remain on the sides and bottoms of his kneading troughs, 
and who piled up bread on the dirty floor, some of it near 
a closet, had to pay a fine and costs amounting to $31.64. 
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NECESSITY OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 
BY EDWARD M. GROUT, OF BROOKLYN. 


For Americans, brought up to believe that government 
best which governs least, it is not easy to consent to an 
extension of governmental functions. The protection of 
the community from force and fraud we recognize with- 
out question as a necessary field of government, requir- 
ing the maintenance of army and navy, of courts, the 
police and of officers of law. But there is another well- 
agreed field (to follow further the analysis of John Stuart 
Mill) in the exercise of certain powers, for the simple 
reason that thus the general convenience is best served; 
wherefore the national government regulates the coinage 
and weights and measures, improves harbors, builds 
lighthouses and conducts the post-office; the state gov- 
ernment maintains the canals and educates the young, 
and the city governments pave, light and clean the 
streets, create parks, establish libraries and museums and 
supply water. 

That municipal ownership and management of gas and 
electric lighting plants and street transportation systems 
may be sufficiently sustained in principle as aptly a part 
of the functions of municipal government, upon the 
ground that they conduce to the general convenience of 
citizens, I entertain no doubt; and shall endeavor to 
demonstrate to you later by instancing the results of 
such municipal ownership and management in the experi- 
ence of a multitude of cities. But I am persuaded, also, 
that we have reached a point in municipal history in this 
country at which it is wise to consider whether such mu- 
nicipal ownership has not also become necessary, if the 
people are to be protected from force and fraud. 

Force need not be physical. It may be the compulsion 
put upon the community by ill-advised laws and by sys- 
tems and methods under such laws, which the community 
itself has blindly and ignorantly permitted. Fraud may 
not alone be direct cheating. It may bea most adroit 
cunning with which law has not yet attempted to cope. 
The old-time force, against which government by the 
people successfully erected itself, pretty well disappeared 
with the destruction of robber barons and of the feudal 
system, with the disappearance of armored knights and 
men-at-arms. Civilization triumphed over the middle 
ages, and order is now fairly well established in the 
world, at least where Caucasians rule. But if a new sys- 
tem has arisen under which, within the pale of our laws, 
without physical force, by mere adroitness and cunning, 
and by corruption, the common people are still oppressed 
and robbed, it then comes within the necessary functions 
of government to protect the people from this newer de- 
velopment of force and fraud. Such a situation is pre- 
sented when the common right in the streets is appropri- 
ated by any corporation to its own profit without ade- 
quate compensation to the people; and when the public 
is daily overtaxed for its absolutely necessary use of its 
own thoroughfares—five cents for a ride in street cars 
when four or possibly even three would be ample; $1.25 
per thousand for gas when 75 cents would be sufficient— 
little things they may seem when mentioned thus, but an 
enormous aggregate for one year, for two years, for five 
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And 


then, if no other complete remedy can be found, munici- 


years, fora million or three millions of people. 


pal ownership of street franchises becomes a necessary 
and is no longer merely an optional and convenient func- 
tion of government. 

We are dealing with only those corporate rights and 
franchises which exist solely because the corporations 
have acquired the use of the public streets. Let that be 
remembered, lest we be accused of unreasoning attacks 
upon corporations generally. And it would be equally 
untrue to assail our proposition as socialistic, for not 
only is it within the bounds of the constitution and of the 
laws of this state, but the essence of the doctrine of so- 
cialism is the abolition of all individual competition, 
while, in the case of these street franchises, individual 
competition does not and cannot exist in any ordinary or 
proper sense. What has been called such competition 
will be found always to be imperfect and temporary, and 
to result almost invariably in a loss of capital and reve- 
nues which is afterward recouped from the public by a 
merging of the rival companies into an absolute and open 
It is for this reason that these are sometimes 
termed natural monopolies. Perhaps the best possible 
illustration of this could be found here in Brooklyn, in 


monopoly. 


the history of our gas lighting. ‘Two years ago there 
were seven companies; today they are all combined into 
one, and the only one in the city. Competition is thus 
absolutely destroyed. Yet when there were fewer than 
seven gas companies, new ones secured their rights under 
the plea that they would compete with the others. 

It is true that before this monopoly was attained as the 
ultimate and, doubtless, inevitable result, there were va- 
rious gas ‘‘wars.” It is true, also, that a gas ‘‘ war,’ 
like a war in railroad rates, is competition; but it is 


’ ’ 


something more, for it is destructive, not healthful, com- 
petition. If but one gas company be necessary to supply 
this city—if monopoly were bound to come, then the 
additional capital which was employed in maintaining 
separate works when one, two or three would 
suffice, and seven sets of officers when only one was 
needed, and in laying two or more mains through a 
street when one main would have very well supplied 
that street, all that capital was wasted and de- 
stroyed, which might have been put to profitable use. 
And when, for brief and infrequent periods, the com- 
panies forsook the maximum price which the law allowed 
and sought to rival each other in low prices, how quickly 
came some agreement and a restoration of prices to the 
utmost lawful penny. People everywhere recognized that 
this was no ordinary competition such as exists between 
merchants or manufacturers, for the common tongue 
called this a gas ‘‘war.”’ All knew that its purpose was 
to destroy or to coerce rivals, and eventually to destroy 
all competition. Brooklyn’s experience with gas com- 
panies has been the same as that of Boston, of Baltimore, 
of Chicago; the same as that now developing in New 
York. Clearly, the supply of gas is naturally and inevi- 
tably a monopoly, and the ultimate end of all attempts at 
competition between private gas companies must be this 
of consolidation into one company. The situation is the 
same in electric lighting. Once we had three electric 
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light companies in this city. Two have consolidated al- 
ready. The remaining companies do not compete, for 
they have established an agreed schedule of prices. When 
the city calls for bids it gets two bids, but one price. 
Our experience in this field also is a duplication of the 
experience of other cities. Once, also, we had a dozen 
street surface railroad companies; now there are but 
four. They do not really compete to any great extent, 
for to only as nall degree does one touch precisely the 
same territory as another. And negotiations are on foot 
each year to further consolidate these lines, just as there 
is now talk of consolidating the two lines of elevated 
roads. If any of these railroad companies were actually 
competing with the others they would not all be charging 
the maximum fare allowed by law. And here, again, in 
street railroads, Brooklyn's experience is that of Boston, 
of Chicago, of Baltimore, of Philadeiphia and of New 
York. 

The sooner we concede the truth, that these street 
franchises are naturally and inevitably monopolies; the 
sooner we cease to cultivate in this field of street fran- 
chises an unnatural and destructive competition, the 
easier and the better will we be able to reach an intelli- 
gent solution of the matter. For, when once the inevit- 
able truth is conceded, then it follows that something 
must be done. A true monopoly cannot be left free to 
work its own will, unrestricted by law. If competition 
does not regulate, then the law must. There must be 
some governmental act, and there is no possible choice 
except between two things, strict governmental super- 
vision and regulation of the monopoly, or its destruction 
by transformation into municipal ownership and manage- 
ment. In an uncertain fashion it has long been recog- 
nized in the laws of this state that these street franchises 
have a great value for which the people should be com- 
pensated, and that gas and street railroad companies are 
in truth monopolies, whose charges can not be fixed by 
competition and would be unregulated unless the law 
intervene. But there has been no intelligent attempt at 
any complete supervision and regulation by law, and the 
partial attempts have altogether failed. 

Let us take one of these companies from its inception, 
and follow out its history. We shall thus observe the 
points of difficulty in the present system, and learn the 
impossibility of curing those difficulties by any remedy 
other than municipal ownership. 

A company is organized to build a railroad or to supply 
gas or electricity, and, in its efforts to get the use of the 
public streets, there comes the first public evil of the 
present system, the bribery, corruption or undue influenc- 
ing of aldermen and other public officials, or, at the 
least, the waste of public property by the aldermen and 
other public officials giving it away, for undisclosed rea- 
sons, for less than it is worth, for less than could be had 
for it. A few men have been convicted and jailed for 
this thing. Parties have been turned out of power be- 
cause of it. In some cases the fraud and the stealing 
have been frustrated. More often the corruption has 
been suspected and charged, but not proved; nor yet 
denied nor made the basis of libel suits, for if the accuser 
does not seek the test of the courts, it rarely happens 
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that the accused will do so. Scarcely a franchise grant 
in this city, within my recollection, has been free from 
some such odor. A gas contract is now pending here, 
and one newspaper has uttered plain suspicions of bribery, 
while surely it would be hard to find defence for some of 
the official action upon this contract. The last railroad 
grant in this city was upset by one judge as fraudulent 
and wasteful, and upheld by the learned Appellate Court, 
because, forsooth, the legislative capacity of a board of 
aldermen was too high for judicial review, notwithstand- 
ing the fraud and waste, to effect which that legislative 
Capacity was prostituted. The last railroad grant before 
that was likewise upset for the same reasons, but the Ap 
pellate Court, possibly less learned than its successor, 
sustained that decision. Next before that was the grant 
of the right to use electric motor power, for which the 
city got nothing, but which one New York paper openly 
charged cost, nevertheless, a large price. When one 
elevated railroad was built 24,000 shares of its stock were 
held by one man in trust for ‘‘ widows and orphans,” but 
the ownership of that stock and the consideration for it 
have never been explained. On another occasion nine- 
teen aldermen made a grant to an elevated road in defi- 
ance of an injunction of the court, and went to jail for 
thirty days for their contempt. Yet the franchise was 
not void for that reason, but had to be defeated on other 
grounds. In New York, following the Broadway railroad 
steal of 1884, the law took a partial vengeance, yet many 
escaped punishment of whose guilt there was no doubt. 
Scarcely a large city in the country but has had some ex- 
perience of thissort. Boards of aldermen are not always 
corrupt, officers of private corporations are not always 
willing to bribe, but the inevitable conflict of public and 
private interests which attends the obtaining of private 
rights in public streets causes a constant danger of cor- 
ruption, and private interests usually triumph. There is 
no remedy for this evil except munivipal ownership. That 
removes the private interests. It removes the bribe-giver, 
so that there is no one of whom the bribe-taker can ask. 
Under municipal ownership, therefore, there can no 
longer be such corruption. Gas franchises and railroad 
franchises will then afford no more opportunity for cor- 
ruption than do the department of parks, the management 
of the water supply, the street cleaning, or the collectign 
of taxes. Grant that there may be some stealing in such 
departments of the city, but it is as small, compared with 
what we have suffered in the giving out of street fran- 
chises, as a part is tothe whole. The whole water fran- 
chise has not yet been stolen from us, but whole gas fran- 
chises and whole railroad franchises have been taken, and 
taken by a single act. 

When a gas or street railroad company is orgarized, it 
fixes its own Capitalization at what it pleases, and makes 
it as large as it thinks the stock market will stand. Then 
it issues it all, stocks and bonds, to some construction 
company for building the road. The construction com- 
pany and the railroad company are usually composed of 
the same persons. They sell the bonds, build the road 
for the proceeds of the bonds, or perhaps a half of such 
proceeds, and then divide up the balance, and the entire 
capital stock as profit. That is the modern way. Then, 
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when we talk of the price of gas or of railroad fares, the 
company says that it can’t stand a reduction and continue 
to pay interest upon its bonds and dividends upon its 
stock, and demands that capital be protected. With the 
older companies the same bloating of securities is attained 
in another way. Take a company organized thirty years 
or more ago. It started with probably a small capital. 
After a few years it needed a new plant and issued new 
stock and bonds for it. By repeating this process it heaps 
up as, for instance, the Brooklyn City Railroad Company 
has today, $12,000,000 of stock and $7,000,000 of bonds, 
a total capitalization of $19,000,000. But that railroad 
company shows sworn visible assets (outside of the fran- 
chise which is not by law, or justly capable of capitaliza- 
tion) amounting to only $8,000,000. What does the other 
$11,000,000 represent, assuming that it was all paid for, 
dollar for dollar, at some time during this company’s fifty 
years’ existence. Used up, utterly consumed capital, 
worn out stages, discarded cars, dead horses, rails which 
were long ago sold for old iron, in large part are shown 
there; part of it, doubtless, represents what was paid to 
buy out the franchises of connecting and competing lines. 
But in large part, it represents something which is no 
more entitled to be called existing capital and to demand 
interest and dividends from the public than you are en- 
titled to include in a list of your personal assets of today 
the toys and the clothes of your babyhood. Yet let any- 
one ask that the fares onthis railroad be reduced,and the 
company wiil protest that it must pay, not only the poor 
wages of its men, but five per cent. on its bonds and ten 
per cent. on its capital stock, and that if it cannot, it will 
be robbed by the law. Why, I doubt not that we shall 
hear the Brooklyn gas trust this winter resisting a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas because it must pay interest on 
$15,000,000 of bonds and dividends on $15,000,000 of 
stock. Yet at least one-ha'f of that capitalization is pure 
water, and does not represe it real capital nor genuine as- 
sets. That gas trust simply took over the assets of the 
seven old companies and issued for them just double the 
amount of paper which was formerly outstanding. ‘Thus, 
in one way or another, these companies all manage to 
keep alive consumed capital and to capitalize the value of 
their street franchises, and no law has ever yet prevented 
them. No law could be devised which would do it effec- 
tually and without a hundred fold increase of bribery and 
corruption; nor could such a law be passed except by de- 
feating corruption, which would be so desperate that it 
would be open. Nothing can effectually meet this diffi- 
culty concerning the capitalization of these corporations, 
and compel them to keep capital stock down to the level 
of actual present investment, as do manufacturers and 
merchants, except competition or public ownership, and 
there is no competition. 

When it comes to the question of the regulation of 
rates, precisely the same difficulties confront us. Every 
legislative attempt at reduction of charges brings out in 
force the lobby, the third house, the black horse cavalry 
of Albany. Nothing much will ever be done in this direc- 
tion. 
tual effort to make any intelligent, consistent and mutu- 
ally fair schedule of charges. Whatever has been done 
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heretofore has been arbitrary and unreasoning. ‘The five- 
cent fare is not based upon any ascertainment of cost of 
operating and of actual capital now invested and in pres- 
ent use. It is based, if upon any reckoning at all, upon 
all the capital which the railroad companies ever have used, 
even though they have used it up, and upon all the water 
which they have been able, contrary to law, to inject into 
their capital. The same is true of gas. ‘The price was 
once arbitrarily fixed at $1.50. Then it was arbitrarily 
fixed at $1.25. Now it is proposed to fix it arbitrarily 
again at $1, or else to do as the gas companies wish and 
make an arbitrary reduction of five cents per year until 
Any such process is bound to 
And of what avail is 
the regulation of the price of gas unless the pressure and 
the quality are also regulated? Certainly the companies 
have not suffered hitherto in the price of fares or of gas, 
and it is very much to be feared that, so long as this 


$1 is arbitrarily reached. 
be unfair to one side or the other. 


arbitrary method continues, no regulation by law will 
have any result which will deprive these corporations of 
the advantage which they have always had over the 
public. 

The relations between these private corporations and 
their employees must also be considered. Brooklynites 
will not easily overlook that item, for Brooklyn has suf- 
fered more than once, and once she suffered terribly. An 
incipient dispute between railroad company and men in- 
duced Glasgow to begin managing her own street car 
lines, and she has found it possible to increase wages, re- 
duce hours and cut fares in half. Brooklyn, in the face 
of such a dispute, has had to stop business fora fortnight 
and to pay 10,000 soldiers and additional police. ‘The 
cust of that strike of 1895 has not yet been fully com- 
puted. We have a ten-hour labor law in this state, but it 
is not enforceable against these railroad companies, who 
will employ no one except by a contract, which nullifies 
the law, under which the men work ten hours, it is true, 
but ten hours distributed over fourteen or more of the 
day. We need not take time to magnify this phase of 
private ownership of street franchises. It closely concerns 
the peace of the whole community and the ability of a 
large portion of the community to earn a decent and suffi 
cient living; and these things mean more to the city than 
rates and prices, more than dividends on watered or con- 
sumed capital, and at least as much as does official cor- 
ruption. Yet public regulation has shown itself thus far 
utterly inefficient to prevent or even lessen the evils to 
the community which result from the ever-recurring strug- 
gle between these corporations and their employees. Let 
me add one single fact for consideration under this head 
—more than one-third of the riots and disturbances to 
public order which, during the last ten years in these 
United States, have necessitated the calling out of troops, 
have been labor riots. Municipal ownership would com- 
pletely change this condition. The city, as it does with 
its police, its firemen, its school teachers, and all its 
clerks and employees, would treat the men employed on 
its gas works and railroads more humanely with respect 
to both hours and pay; and, as it will appear when we 
come to consider the experience of other cities with muni- 
cipal ownership, the city could afford soto do. Under 
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municipal ownership we might expect railroad strikes as 
often as the police, the firemen and the school teachers 
strike. 

There remains one other feature of the present system 
—that of the financial returns tothe community; and as 
the art of taxation, or rather of reducing taxation, is the 
secret of successful government, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the public should realize all that these 
franchises are fairly worth. The problem now is to catch 
these most expert tax dodgers. Municipal ownership 
alone will catch them. But the dodging of annual taxes 
and car license fees is a little thing compared with the 
enormous franchise values which are given away, at a 
stroke, for little or nothing. Noone man is in possession, 
probably, of sufficient data to adequately estimate the 
value of such gifts which have been made in the past 
within the Greater New York. One may take the quoted 
market value of street railroad and gas stocks—stock 
often issued originally for capital now long since used up, 
or else issued for pure water—and by subtracting from 
these market values the ascertained values of actual, visi- 
ble assets, may reach a figure fairly representative of 
franchise value. For if stock is found to have a market 
price when that stock does not stand for any discover- 
able, tangible and now existing assets, then it can stand 
only for what might in some businesses be termed good- 
will, and which, in the case of these corporations, means 
the right to use the public streets, and that is the fran- 
chise. I have once made and published such a reckon- 
ing, which, though I was unable to include in it some of 
the most valuable street franchises, such as the elevated 
roads, the electric lighting companies and some of the 
great traction systems, yet showed a sum aggregating 
$70,000,000, or nearly one-half the debts of New York 
and Brooklyn; and those figures have not been refuted. 
Five per cent. on this sum would represent an income of 
$3,500,000 per year, and the two cities do not in fact re- 
ceive $500,000 annually from these franchises. These 
corporations thus get from the public something which is 
worth to them a clear $3,000,000 a year, and get it with- 
out return. But this is stating only what is ascertain- 
able by a casual outside observer, and it cannot be 
doubted that a full estimate of the value of all the street 
franchises in the Greater New York would show much 
larger values. The $70,000,000, gross, or the $3,000,000 
per annum, will serve us as an illustration, at least, or as 
a glimpse into an unexplored field. 

Now, it is not to be denied that the law has remotely 
looked at this situation, and has made some effort, ap- 
parently, to remedy it; that is, it was provided for a 
while that in New York and Brooklyn new franchises 
should be sold at auctioneto the highest bidder; but that 
law is now limited to New York alone, while the rest of 
the great state is scot-free of all such restriction. But 
even thus a sale in perpetuity is permitted, and not a sale 
for a limited period. The essence of the situation is that 
franchises constantly grow in value with the growth of 
the city. So far, then, all regulation by law of this ques- 
tion has utterly failed. The new charter makers propose 
a step in advance, and in the right direction, by limiting 
the period of such grants to fifty years. But even with 
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that scheme full compensation will not accrue to the 
public, at least not until the third generation hence; for 
the private corporation which buys the fifty-year grant 
will not bid its full value, but must reserve something for 
its own profit. And this scheme omits all consideration 
of the value of franchises already taken. ‘lhose can be 


‘dealt with only by severe taxation or by condemnation 


for the public use. Municipal ownership will be found to 
be the only possible way by which the people can reserve 
to themselves, and retake for themselves, the whole value 
of street franchises. 


STREET PAVING IN UTICA. 
The following table is from advance sheets of my 
annual report, which will be issued soon. 


LIST OF PAVEMENTS IN USE IN UTICA, JAN. 1, 1897. 









































Asphalt. Sandstone. Cobble, and Other. 
Sq. Yds. | Miles. | Sq. Yds. | Miles | Sq. Yds. | Miles. 

Laid previous to th | i ee 

Jan. 1, 1894... . 165,655! 8.565)105,600 5. 382|165,000] 11.700 
Laid in 1894...... 83,774! 4.259 799 0.045 
Laid in 1895....-| 54,415 3.363! 7,243 .0.360 
Laid in 1896..... 41,157} 2.315} 21,834.0.490 
Deduct 345,001 18.502'135,476 6.277|165,000] 11.700 

paving replaced | 20,5800.549) 73,383) 3.484 
Total existing -- - | 

pavements .... 345,001 (8. 502)1 14,896,5.728 91,617 8.216 
Total cost of pavements laid in 1896.............. $146, 186.77 
Total cost of sandstone pavements, 1896....... -» 51,676.13 
Total cost of asphalt pavements, 1896............ 94,510.64 


As you will see from this report, the city of Utica is 
taking large strides in the direction of becoming a well- 
paved city. Considering the sanitary questions, the 
avoidance of unreasonable noise, and such other questions 
as ought to be taken into consideration, I am of the 
opinion that asphalt pavements should be laid on all city 
streets upon which exist a moderate amount of traffic, 
and on which the grade does not exceed two and one-half 
per cent. If a theory of asphalt paving is to be adopted, 
the question naturally comes up as to which, if any, of 
the prominent asphalts in the market ought, in our muni- 
cipal practice, to be given a preference. I have given 
some attention and study to this question, and I am free 
to say that, in my opinion, a good, substantial and 
durable pavement can be laid with either Trinidad Lake, 
Bermudez, or Alcatraz asphalts. 1 make this assertion 
with the full knowledge that instances can be cited where 
each of these asphalts have failed to realize the reasonable 
expectations of the parties paying for them, but I believe 
that such failures as can be proven are due to improper 
manipulation or improper workmanship. 

C. L. Jounson, City Surveyor. 
SPECIAL PAVING EDITION. 

The April number of Ciry GoveRNMEN?T will be es- 
pecially devoted to street paving. It will contain descrip- 
tions and illustrations of many of the most beautifully 
improved streets in this country, the opinions of a num- 
ber of city engineers on the various paving materials and 
their uses, and much statistical information. 
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A MODEL POLICE FORCE. 


In personnel, system and equipment the police force of 
Trenton, N. J., isa model. In no city of any size in this 
country will a better depart- 

ment of police be found, and 

officials who are striving for 

improvement in this import- 

ant branch of 

work will profit by studying 

the details of the Trenton 

department. The excel- 

Trenton’s police 
force to several 
causes; principally to the 


municipal 


lence of 
is due 
y utter absence of politics and 
= the long service of the men 
in command. 
The department is con- 
trolled by a non-partisan 


CHIEF MCCHESNEY. ; ciao 
54 board of police commission- 


ers, composed of four members, appointed by the mayor 
for terms of four years each. The present board consists 
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Patrol drivers 

Chancemen 

Patrolmen 

Surgeon 

Superintendent of telegraph 





To pass the civil service examination necessary to 
secure a position in the department a man must be 
physically perfect and possess a high degree of intelli- 
This examination insures a police force of 
Removals cannot be made, 
The commissioners 


gence. 
thoroughly capable men. 
except for infractions of the rules. 
studiously avoid everything of a political nature in the 
control and management of the department. The dis- 
cipline of the force is of the highest order, being main- 
tained by an unfaltering enforcement of the rules. Being 
secure from political influence, the men are conscious of 
the fact that their positions depend absolutely upon 
obedience to rules and strict adherence to duty. 

In February, 1893, Capt. Cleary put into practice a 
system of ‘‘watches” or ‘‘reliefs,” which worked so 


satisfactorily that it was adopted permanently. In the 
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of Charles P. Kitson, W. J. Conway, Robert Surtees and 
John K. Ashton, all of whom are well-known business 
and professional men. The chief of the force, Charles H. 
McChesney, has held this position continuously for sixteen 
years, and has discharged the duties of his office in an 
intelligent and conscientious manner that has earned for 
him unstinted praise from citizens of all classes. Chief 
McChesney has been aided greatly in his work by Captain 
John J. Cleary, whose clever ideas and strict devotion 
to duty raised him from the ranks to the. captaincy. 
Captain Cleary has been on the force since 1881, and is 
now in charge of the First Precinct. ‘The Second Pre- 
cinct is in charge of Captain William Hartman, another 
veteran of the force. 
The force consists of 76 men, detailed as follows : 

Second 
Precinct. 


First 
Precinct. 
oO 
NE gun Fon ni soy hen eae Cea EAS I 
Ny 55 ca net wek etka eee essa 3 
NE POS. fee ee fe Oey” 2 
Roundsmen 


first precinct there are 32 patrolmen and the ‘‘ reliefs” 
are divided as follows: 

7A. M.to 3P.M 

oF. BM. wer. i 

11P. M.to 7A.M 

Four of the men on the first or 7 A. M. retief also go 
on duty from 7 P. M. to 11 P. M., so that between those 
hours the patrol force consists of 12 men. ‘The same 
system is followed in the second precinct with 24 patrol- 
men. 

To illustrate the Trenton system of reliefs we publish 
the above table showing how it works with a total force 
of eight patrolmen. 

The figures in the table, from 1 to 8, represent the 
numbers of the patrolnien. It will be observed that in 
the first shift, Patrolmen Nos. 3 and 4, who have been on 
the 3 P. M. relief, succeed Nos. 1and 2 on the 7 A. M, 
relief; Nos. 3 and 4 are succeeded on the 3 P. M. relief 
by Nos. 5 and 6, from the 11 P. M. relief; Nos. 7 and 8 
remain another week on the 11 YP. M. relief and are joined 
by Nos. 1 and 2, from 7 A. M. relief. The shifts are 
made in the same rotation every week, and thus every 
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patrolman on the force serves two weeks out of every four 
on the rr P. M. relief, and one week out of every four on 
each the 7 A. M. and the 3 P. M. relief. Half of the 
patrolmen on the 7 A. M. 
relief also go on duty from 
7 P. M. to11 P. M., thus 
putting in four extra hours 
daily every eighth week. 
In our illustrative table it 
will be observed that Pa- 
trolman No.1 puts in this 
extra service the first 
week, and the shifts work 
so that he is not called 
upon for similar service 





until the ninth week. By 
this system the four extra 
hours daily for one week 


CAPTAIN CLEARY. 
be devolve upon a certain 


patrolman only once in eight weeks, and he therefore 
puts in but 28 extra hours every eight weeks. The 28 
extri hours are more than made good to the patrol- 
man when, in every eight weeks, he is shifted from 
the 7. A. M. tothe 11 P. M. relief; then he lays off from 
3 P. M. on Saturday until t1 P. M. on Sunday, or for 32 
hours. This shift from the 7 A. M. to the 11 P. M. 
relief occurs twice in eight weeks for every patrolman, 
but as half of the patrolmen on the 7 A. M. relief serve 
on the extra watch from 7 P. M. to 11 P. M., the 32-hour 
lay-off only comes once in eight weeks for each man. 

Capt. Cleary has also devised a patrolman’s time-table, 
which is an elaborate affair, showing the time for travers- 
ing every ‘‘beat” in the city. ‘Trenton patrolmen are 
requircd to travel on a time schedule the same as railroad 
trains. The captain’s time-table denotes the exact minute 
that apatrolman must leave a certain point on his ‘‘ beat,” 
the exact minute he must reach the end of the ‘‘ beat,” 
and the exact time at which he must make intermediate 
points. In this respect a check is kept upon the patrol- 
men by the sergeants and the patrol signal boxes, from 
which the men must report at stated intervals. If a 
patrolman is found ‘‘off time” by a sergeant or by a 
delay of his telegraphic report, it is presumed that some- 
thing has happened and he is promptly looked up. This 
time-table idea is a very good thing to keep the patrolman 
constantly in the discharge of his duty and, furthermore, 
it enables the officers in command to locate every man on 
the force at any minute of the day or night. 

The police telegraph system, erected by Pierse & Jones, 
of New York, is complete and thorough i> its operation. 
Krom a modest system of twelve street boxes, in 1885, 
the plant has been improved until it consists of two 
central offices, thirty-two street boxes and nineteen sets 
of telephones, with four metallic circuits consisting of 
thirty-three miles of hard drawn copper wire, weather- 
proof insulation. The power is furnished by an 88-cell 
storage battery, charged by the Trenton Light & Power 
Co. at a cost of $1.87 per month. For 1896 the cost of 
maintaining the police telegraph system amounted to only 
$920. 

In the Trenton police department leave of absence on 
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account of sickness is granted only on the certificate of 
the police surgeon. In addition to answering all emerg- 
ency calls for accidents and sickness on the streets, the 
police surgeon is required to attend all members of the 
force who are ill. William B. VanDuyn, the present 
efficient surgeon, has acted in that capacity since 1889. 

When complaints are made against members of the 
force they are tried before the commissioners, and, if 
found guilty, fined or dismissed from the department, 
according to the character of the offence. The last 
annual report of the chief shows that nineteen complaints 
were made against members of the force during the year, 
and this is a very small number when it is considered 
that charges are lodged against policemen upon the 
slightest, and sometimes without any provocation. Of 
the nineteen cases, eight were dismissed; three officers 
were reprimanded, six were fined, one was suspended and 
one was discharged from the force. The charges em- 
braced neglect of duty, absence from post, breach of 
discipline, tardiness, forcible arrest and violation of rules. 

It costs about $65,000 a year to maintain the Trenton 
police department. Of this sum, about $58,700 goes for 
salaries. The chief receives $1,200 per year; the cap- 
tains, $960 each; sergeants, $900; roundsmen, $840; 
patrolmen, $780. Considering the size of the city and 
the general efficiency of the services rendered these 
salaries are certainly inadequate. 
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The first precinct police station, the ground plan of 
which is illustrated by the cut above, is a model. It is 
arranged primarily for the convenience of the business of 
the department and secondarily for the comfort of the 
members of the force. ‘The main building is 8634 x 46% 
feet, and the rear extension, 81 x 40% feet. The second 
story of the main building contains patrolmen’s dormitory, 
bath rooms, drill room, gymnasium and the office of the 
police commission. The stable is equipped with a patrol 
wagon, an ambulance and a covered prison van, all of 
which are of the best. 


—Dr. R. M. Eames has been elected health officer of 
Seattle, Wash., to succeed Dr. F. S. Palmer, resigned. 


—C. A. Collier, the new mayor of Atlanta, Ga., is lay- 
ing the foundation for an excellent official record. He 
has already suggested a great many improvements for the 
government of his city. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT. 


Mayor C. H. Hubbard, of Sacramento, Cal., does not ° 


believe in encouraging that very well-known brand of phil- 
anthropy which impels lighting and street car companies 
to invest large sums of money locally. He has ruthlessly 
vetoed a contract recently let to the Sacramento Gas, 
Electric and Railway Co. for lighting streets at $135 per 
lamp, per year, on the grounds that the specifications 
under which the bids were received were so drawn as to 
prevent competition, that the price demanded of the city 
was higher than that asked of private consumers and that 
the price was excessive. The only argument advanced 
in the board of trustees for overriding the mayor’s veto 
was that of Mr. Davis, who claimed that the company 
ought to be given the contract ‘‘ because it had spent a 
large amount of money in Sacramento.” It seems that 
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the Sacramento Gas, Electric and Railway Co., in the 
goodness of its heart of hearts, consents to use the 
streets of Sacramento for the operation of street cars and 
the maintenance of gas and electric lighting apparatus 
Its only 
revenue must come from the citizens who use street cars 


without charging the city any bonus whatever. 


and artificial light, and when it asks the city for a bonus 
in the way of fancy prices for street lights it then becomes 
the sad victim: of a municipality’s ingratitude. Mayor 
Hubbard ought to blush for shame—the idea of vetoing a 
pittance granted to a poor, struggling corporation which, 
we infer from Trustee Davis’ argument, has spent a large 
sum of money for the mere indulgence of its unselfish 
spirit 


This Sacramento case serves, incidentally, as an exam- 
ple of the importance of Ciry GOVERNMENT. When the 
mayor's veto message was presented at the meeting of 
the board of trustees the attorney of the interested cor- 
poration made a few remarks, in which he quoted rates 
charged for street lights in other cities to show that the 
price asked in Sacramento was not comparatively high. 
Some of the trustees, readers of Ciry GOVERNMEN?, were 
fortunately prepared to quote figures also,and their figures 
showed conclusively that the Sacramento price was really 
By having City GOVERNMENT on his reading 
table a city official can always get on the right side of an 
argument, when it concerns street lighting prices or 
Keep 


exorbitant. 


any other question relative to municipal affairs, 
posted. 


Mayor Jones and the force of public opinion continue 
to keep the police department of Kansas City in a tur- 
moil. It happens that the protection of the lives and prop- 
erty of the citizens of Kansas City is a sort of a long dis- 
tance job, being entrusted to the tender mercies of the 
politicians at Jefferson City. Whether this condition of 
affairs is caused by the incompetence of the people of 
Kansas City to govern themselves or by the desire of the 
state politicians to make the city’s police force subserv- 
ient to their wishes is a question that will be readily 
answered in favor of home rule by any person of common 
sense. Mayor Jones, the newspapers and the best citi- 
zens of Kansas City have long insisted that the police 
force was giving protection to public gambling houses. 
Although the mayor is a member, ex-officio, of the police 
commission, he has been absolutely powerless to stop this 
corrupt practice, because he has been repeatedly voted 
down by the two members of the police commission ap- 
pointed by the governor of the state. Mayor Jones, how- 
ever,hasa persevering way which is anything but pleasing 
to his enemies, and he is now in a fair way to come out 
victorious in his long fight for honesty and home rule. 
Both the house and the senate of the state legislature 
have appointed committees to investigate Kansas City’s 
police department. The house committee evidently in- 
tended to ‘‘whitewash” the department, but since Mayor 
Jones has given them positive evidence of the existence 
of public gambling under the eyes of the police force the 
lime is not likely to mix well. Since the beginning of 
the legislative investigation the grand jury has returned 
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fifty-seven indictments against gamblers who have been 
enjoying the immunity extended by the majority of the 
police commission. From our point of view it looks as 
though there was public gambling in Kansas City, public 
sentiment was against it and the police were aware of it. 
Draw your own conclusions. 

The claim of the police officials of Kansas City that 
they knew of no gambling houses in existence reminds us 
of the statement of ‘‘Bob”’ Smith, when he was mayor of 
St. Paul, to the effect that he was not aware of the exist- 
ence of gaming places in that city. At the same time 
Mayor Smith made this statement, members of his police 
force were detailed to stand at the entrance of a certain 


gambling house not in ‘‘the syndicate,” to intimidate 
men from entering it. Ciry GOVERNMENT is not enlisted 
in the cause of moral reform, takes no sides on the public 
gambling question, but it abhors and condemns public offi- 


cials who brazenly deny the truth. 





Charles F. Haney, for eight years the popular city clerk 
of Minneapolis, has been indicted on a charge of offering 
Alderman Frank G. Drew a bribe of $300 to vote and 
work for the granting of a certain asphalt paving contract. 
His trial has been set for February 26. Hr, Haney is 
now suffering intensely from rheumatism and heart trouble, 
and nearly all of his old companions have deserted him in 
the hour of his trouble. All who have ever met Mr. 
Haney will remember him as a whole-souled, cheerful, 
amiable gentleman, and we hope the serious charge en- 
tered against him may be proved to be without founda- 


tion. 





Alderman Bennett, of Des Moines, has introduced in 
the council a resolution providing that contractors 
awarded public work shall give a bond secured by one of 
the surety companies having a capital of not less than 
$500,000. In support of his resolution, Alderman Ben- 
nett urges that under the laws, as interpreted by the 
courts, it is impossible to enforce the payment of forfeited 
bonds with private sureties, not one of which has been 
collected in Des Moines for thirteen years. ‘The execu- 
tion of a bond, with private sureties, has become a mere 
form and really degenerated into a farce. On the other 
hand, Alderman Wilkins opposes the resolution on the 
ground that it would put the city to added expense, as 
the contractors would increase their bids enough to cover 
the amount of the premium demanded by the surety com- 
pany. Further, he fears the operation of the resolution 
would be to create a close combination among a few 
wealthy contractors, who could in this way effectually ex- 
clude competition from those less favorably situated 
financially, and thus enjoy all the fruits of a complete 
monopoly. : 





Alderman Hugh McLean, of Holyoke, Mass., has pro- 
posed a municipal insurance department. In bringing 
the matter before the council, Mr. McLean stated that, 
despite the excellent work of the fire department, the in- 
surance companies were charging very high premiums in 
Holyoke. He said the companies were taking something 
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like $200,000 in premiums out of the.city every year and 
returning only about $45,000 for losses. The insurance 
business, therefore, strikes the alderman as possessing a 
very desirable profit, and he would make the city the 
beneficiary of it. He believes the fire department could 
be wholly supported by the profits of a municipal insur- 
ance bureau, and there would also accrue a very large 
reserve fund. The only objection to Mr. McLean’s 
scheme is the possibility of a conflagation that would 
wipe out a good portion of the city and bankrupt the in- 
surance department. Of course, this is a mere possibility, 
and perhaps the benefits to be derived from a municipal 
insurance department would be ample to justify taking 
such a chance. 





Alderman Plotke, of Chicago, deserves to have his ill- 
sounding, but perhaps most honorable, name handed 
down to posterity. During the centuries to come, when 
poor man will have his vision of the ballet unobstructed, 
the very Honorable Mr. Plotke will be gratefully remem- 
bered as the originator of ‘‘the theatre hat ordinance.” 
The ordinance which the alderman has had passed in 
Chicago, and which has been signed by Mayor Swift, pro- 
vides: 

No hat or bonnet shall be worn in any theatre in Chicago 
during the progress of any performance. Managers and owners 
of theatres are forbidden to permit any person to wear such hat 
or bonnet during a performace, The fine imposed for violation 
of the ordinance is not less than $3 nor more than $5. Persons 
violating the law are not to be arrested in the theatre during 
the performance, but may be ejected or arrested after the per- 
formance is over. Persons arrested may give the officer arrest- 
ing them $3, when they will be released from custody. The 
officer is to receipt for the money and deposit it in the nearest 
police court. At that court the accused must appear within 
three days for trial or the money will be forfeited. Persons re- 
fusing to give the officer the fine will be locked up. Owners 
and managers of theatres who fail to observe the law may be 
fined not more than $25 and not less than $10 for each 
offence. 


Mr. Plotke, you are a peach; you ought to be imitated 
all over this country—and you probably will be. 





The Boston council is considering the advisability of 
establishing a printing plant in connection with the city 
government. ‘This is one of the. best suggestions in the 
line of municipal retrenchment that has been made in 
late years. Any city that has any considerable amount 
of printing work could make a very appreciable saving 
by operating its own plant. Printers have always re- 
garded cities, counties and states as their legitimate prey 
and some of the prices asked and received for printing 
public documents, books, etc., would give the ordinary 
business man a severe shock. An honestly administered 
printing plant would reduce the printing expense of any 
city from 50 to 75 per cent.—and that is no exaggera- 
tion. 





The council of Brookville, Ind., has passed an ordi- 
nance making it a misdemeanor to smoke cigarettes on 
the street. Another ordinance imposes an annual license 
of $150 on dealers in cigarettes. Of course, such ordi- 
nances are unconstitutional and illegal, but a long suffer- 
ing public would appreciate their enforcement neverthe- 
less. 




















CITY 
THE GARBAGE QUESTION. 
IIl.——THE BURNS SYSTEM. 


Only one garbage cremator of the Burns patent has 
been constructed for actual use, but the service demanded 
of this furnace was of such a nature as to give it a most 
severe test. A garbage cremator that successfully dis- 
poses of the garbage of Coney Island during a summer 
season is certainly worthy of attention. Coney Island 
garbage consists of every variety of animal, vegetable and 
sea food, kitchen refuse, broken dishes, glass, tin cans 
and old clothing, and it is extremely difficult to burn on 
account of the large percentage of moisture. Yet this 
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of any kind should arise from the garbage after it has been de- 
livered to the receiving compartment.” 

Dr. Emery’s objection applies only to the rude storage 
house erected at the Coney Island plant, and it has been 
entirely overcome by Mr. Burns, who has platined a prop- 
erly constructed and ventilated receiving house. The 
cremator and improved receiving house, all under the 
same roof, is shown in the cut on this page. With the 
aid of Mr. Burns’ patent garbage wagon, also illustrated, 
garbage can be hauled and disposed of by the Burns sys- 
tem without the slightest objection from a sanitary stand- 
point. The wagon is constructed of steel and it is as 
nearly air-tight as it is possible to make a vehicle of that 
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(, Vv A—Arches or trays set at an angle of 50 degrees. B—Openings for cleaning arches. C—Flat deflecting arches. D—Flues from kiln to combustion chamber. 


E-—Ventilating flue from garbage house to combustion chamber. 
furnace ash pit. ~P—Annex furnace for miscellaneous purposes and tin cans. 


U—Crushing rollers. W—Floor tank. X—Drip receiving tank. Y—Pipe to convey drip from floor and rollers to combust 


garbage was rapidly and economically destroyed by the 
Burns cremator during the last summer season. Coney 
Island is within the borders of the city of Brooklyn and 
the Burns cremator was operated by contractors under 
the supervision of the health department of that city. 
Health Commissioner Emery says: 


‘* We have found the Burns cremator to be efficient in oper- 
ation and entirely unobjectionably from a sanitary standpoint. 
The garbage is fed to the cremator by means of a flight con- 
veyor, which requires the garbage to be stored temporarily and 
fed to the conveyor. This necessitates the erection of a small 
storage house near the cremator. This house was not properly 
constructed and ventilated; consequently odors were dissemi- 
nated and complaints arose with regard to it. However,a proper 
receiving house can easily be constructed so that no nuisance 


F—Bridge wall between coal and combustion furnace. 
R—SsSproket chain to keep garbage moving. S—Dumping devise. 
one 


H—Coal furnace ash pit. J—Garbage 
on T—Conveyor. 
kind. In the front end of the interior of the wagon box 
is a disk, attached to which are chains running to the 
rear of the vehicle. When the wagon is backed up to the 
door of the receiving house these chains are utilized to 
draw out the disk and thus force the load of garbage onto 
the tank floor of the house. In this way the garbage is 
unloaded so quickly and so cleanly that it is impossible 
to fill the air with its objectionable odor. Once in the 
receiving house the garbage and its fumes are completely 
destroyed. The ventilation of the receiving house is 
arranged so that the fumes are carried to the upper por- 
tion of a large combustion chamber and there consumed. 
From the tank floor of the receiving room a large propor- 
tion of the water in the garbage runs into a drain which 
carries it to the lower part of the combustion chamber, 
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where it is quickly evaporated by the intense heat. The 
garbage is passed through heavy iron rollers to the flight 
conveyor, and in this way bulky substances are crushed 
and broken into small pieces, facilitating their ultimate 
cremation. The conveyor discharges the garbage into 
an automatic feed-hopper at the top of the furnace. It 
is thus fed into the furnace from the top and descends 
gradually between fire-brick trays or arches. In its de- 
scent, the garbage gives out its gases between the arches 
and is consumed by the flame from the coal furnaces 
below. As the garbage descends an endless chain, with 
projections, passes upward through it, keeping it agitated 
and thus driving out the moisture and causing it to burn 
more rapidly. By studying the cut and foot notes the 
reader will better understand the operation of the cre- 
mator. 

As to the expense of operating the cremator, Mr. 
Burns is quite positive in stating that, with his method of 
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3 THE Burns GARBAGE WAGON. 





removing moisture and moving or stirring garbage while 
burning, his furnace will cremate more garbage to a ton 
of coal than any other. Owing to a lack of facilities 
for weighing the garbage no accurate records as to ex- 
pense, per ton, were kept at the Coney Island plant. It 
was calculated, however, that the furnace consumed 
eighteen tons of garbage to one ton of coal. It requires 
the services of two men to operate the furnace. The 
machinery in a plant of fifty tons daily capacity can be 
run by five horse-power, generated from the regular fur- 
nace fire. 

The Burns cremator, although rather intricate in con- 
struction, is built on scientific principles. It destroys 
garbage at a reasonable expense and without objection- 
able odors, and these two points will commend it strongly 
to city officials who are in the meshes of ‘‘ the garbage 
question,” 


VARIOUS GARBAGE SYSTEMS. 
Preparatory to establishing a new system for the col- 
lection and disposal of garbage, the city of Cleveland 
sent a special commission to several cities for the pur- 
pose of investigating the various systems in use. The 
report of the commission says: 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


At Buffalo the Merz system of garbage disposal is in 
use. The city has an estimated population of 350,000. 
The garbage is collected daily in the central portion of 
the city and in the outlying portion twice a week. 
The collection is made under contract entered into July 
31, 1896, at $35,000 per year, the work being done under 
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the supervision of the bureau of streets. For disposition 
the city pays to the company owning and operating the 
plant $35,000 per year, on a five-year contract, making a 
total cost for collection and disposition of $70,000 per 
year. 

The cost of the plant could not be obtained from the 
contractor. At present twenty-two men are employed at 
an average wage of $1.35 per day. It requires eighteen 
tons of coal to dispose of too tons of garbage at this 
plant. The amount of grease extracted is about two per 
cent. of the total amount and the tankage or fertilizing 
base amounts to about 18 per cent. of the total bulk of 
garbage delivered. From the 21,000 tons of garbage 
delivered at the works during the year there was secured 
over 3,000 tons of tankage or fertilizer, which sold at $4 
per ton, amounting to $14,400, and 400 tons of grease, at 
$40 per ton, amounting to $16,000, making a total of 
$30,400 which the contractor received for residuals. The 
following summary will show the essential facts, relative 
to the operation of the plant: 


Se IIIS. own, ode > cc eieeteaes cans $30, 400 
kg PPO ye ey re PT eee or 35,000 
Total, $65,400 


Estimated expense to cont,actor for operating plant 
Approximate cost of plant, $100,000. 


Interest on investment, at six per cent........... $ 6,000 
Interest on life of plant, at ten per cent.......... 10,000 
Rs 5 566 ol Pb Ree eee es ee 10,000 
PRs 0s eices'eciicvi depuis eke Cal een teh baecnaee 4,500 

Total, $30, 500 


Net proceeds to contractor, $34,900. 

Thus it will be seen that the Merz system at Buffalo is 
operated successfully, from a financial standpoint, for the 
contractor. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


At Bridgeport, with a population of 62,000, the Holt- 
haus system is in vogue. Collections are made of the 
entire city twice a week, under contract, the amount paid 
being $2.74 per ton. In the neighborhood of twenty tons 
of garbage is delivered per day at the disposal works, 
making the cost of collection to the city, on a basis of 
313 working days per year, $17,152.40. For the disposal 
of garbage, when delivered, the city pays to the company 
34 cents perton. The cost to the city for disposition on 
the same basis as before, is accordingly $2,128.40 per 
year. The total cost, therefore, to the city for the col- 
lection and disposition of garbage is $19,280.80 per 
year. 

The cost of the plant was $70,000. It has a capacity 
of eighty tons per day of twenty-four hours. There are 
three men employed, one being the engineer, who receives 
$100 per month, and two men who receive $1.50 per day 
of twelve hours. It requires three tons of coal, at $2 per 
ton, to dispose of twenty tons of garbage. 


Interest on investment, at six per cent............ , 200 
Interest on life of plant, at ten per cent........... 7,000 
eR  Se eee eas. EET eT ee eT 2,139 
fay ee ee en eee Pee Serpe rt 1,878 

Total, $15,217 
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52 CITY 
ESTIMATED RECEIPTS. 
DONE Fo nis bac bn eines vb eeees> VER Seesaw $5,256 
Re ss itnnind dc com kh oe Rasen ee eawatn 5,840 
SU AGE 5 «0 on end ieee cenmetawekenss 2,482 
Total, $13,578 


This plant is built for performing four timesthe amount 
of work which is being done at the present time. 

The Holthaus system of garbage disposal is so planned 
that when the garbage is introduced into the receiving 
tank it is handled in a continuous manner. ‘The garbage 
is first boiled in the receiving tank, after which all the 
moisture and grease is pressed out while it remains in the 
receiving tank, from which receptacle it is passed directly 
into the dryer, and from the dryer it passes by a system 
of conveying machines to the storeroom for shipment. 
The liquids, on the other hand, are taken from the first 
receiving tank by a systein of pipelines to a covered tank 
constructed especially for receiving this material. At this 
point the oil is separated or skimmed from the water and 
conducted into another smaller tank ready for shipment. 
The whole system of garbage disposal at the plant is con- 
ducted under a partial vacuum and in such a manner that 
from the time the garbage is introduced into the first re- 
ceiving tank there is no exposure whatever of the material 
until it comes out in the form of finished products, such 
as fertilizing base and grease ready for shipment. The 
system gives entire satisfaction. The process of disposal 
absolutely sterilizes the garbage. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


In this city a reduction plant, known as the Arnold 
system improved, is in operation, together with the cre- 
matory known as the Smith-Seimans furnace. Each of 
these disposal plants is operated by an independent com- 
pany. The population is 1,188,793. The garbage is col- 
lected daily during the whole year, the work being per- 
formed by contract under the supervision of the director 
of public works. We were unable to ascertain the cost 
of collection and disposal, separately, either to the city 
or the contractor, as a contract has been made for the 
collection and disposal together. The city pays $289,000 
per year for collecting and disposing of its garbage, this 
amount being divided between the reduction plant and 
the crematory in proportion to the amount of work done. 
The Arnold system claims to dispose of about 250 tons of 
garbage a day and uses about twelve tons of coal, at $1.80 
per ton, in reducing this amount of garbage. The refuse, 
known as ‘‘ tailings,” from garbage is used in connection 
with the coal that is burned as fuel for the plant. They 
employ about twenty men in this work. We could not 
learn the amount of wages paid. 

The Smith-Seimans furnace is owned and operated by 
an independent company and claims to dispose of about 
100 tons of garbage per day. There did not seem to be 
much odor from the furnace incident to the cremation of 
garbage. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

At Washington the Brown system of cremation is in 

use. The estimated population is. 265,000, From April 


1 to November 1 daily collections are made; in the sub- 
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urbs tri-weekly collections are made. From November 
t to April 1 collections are made bi-weekly. From mar- 
kets, hotels and similar places collections are made daily, 
including Sundays, throughout the year. A system of 
fines is in vogue in the city for non-collections. The 
garbage is collected by contract under the supervision of 
the department of health. The cost of collection in 1898 
was $2.85 per ton. During 1895 the disposal plant was 
burned, so that the total cost for disposition at the plant 
could not be given. During the past summer a Brown 
crematory was erected and has been in operation about 
three months. Under the new arrangement the city pays 
28 cents per ton for disposal, about sixty tons per day 
being cremated. ‘The cost of the cremation furnace was 
$18,000, and was said to have been constructed at a loss of 
$2,000 to the builder. Mr. Brown claims to be able to 
sell ash at $4 per tonas fertilizing base. This crematory 
seems to be entirely satisfactory in its operation for the 
destruction of garbage and dead animals. No night soil 
whatever is disposed of at this crematory. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

Atlanta has in operation the Dixon crematory. ‘The 
city has an estimated population of 100,000. The gar- 
bage is collected daily from the central portion of the 
city and from the outlying portion three times a week. 
Street sweepings and night soil are included with the gar- 
The night soil of the entire city is collected once 
a week. All this work is performed under the sanitary 
department. The cost of collection could not be ascer- 
tained. About thirty-five tons of garbage and fifteen tons 
of night soil is collected daily. The Dixon crematory 
was constructed at a cost of $18,000. It has a capacity 
of fifty tons. It requires four men to operate this plant; 
one man is paid $2 per day and three men at $1 per day 


bage. 





each. It takes four tons of coal to run this furnace a 
day. ‘The estimated cost of operating this plant is as 
follows: 
Interest on investment, at six per cent............ $1,080 
Interest on life of plant, at ten per cent........... 1,800 
Wn  POTUCEECTOC TT ECC ELT Po er CE 1,565 
SRT eee a ee 2,504 
Total expense, $6,949 


Receipts, nothing. 
Cost, per ton, for disposal, 44 cents. 


DAYTON, OHIO, 


Dayton has just completed the construction of a Dixon 
crematory for the destruction of garbage, which the com- 
mittee inspected and were very much pleased with its 
general mechanism and evident adaptability for garbage 
cremation. As the first load of garbage was placed in the 
furnace during the time the committee was making the 
inspection, we were unable to ascertain whether the plant 
was satisfactory to the city in its operations of disposal. 
The Dayton plant was constructed at a cost of $27,000 
and is estimated to have a capacity of eighty tons per 
day. 


—City officials throughout the country continue to ex- 
press their appreciation of ‘‘City Government.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S NEW GARBAGE PLANT. 


A Thackeray garbage crematory is to be erected at San 
Francisco. The building will have a frontage of 262 feet 
and a depth of 120 feet, and the chimney will be 250 feet 
high. There will be thirty-two furnaces, with a capacity 
to burn 400 tons of garbage per day. ‘This will be the 
largest crematory in the world. Under the Thackeray 
system no odors whatever will emanate from the burning 
of the garbage, as the combustion and temperature of the 
furnaces is sufficient to overcome all such difficulties, 
and one other feature being especially adapted for this 
purpose, that is, the down draught with the powerful suc- 
tion of the chimney causes all the odors, etc., to be drawn 
down into the furnaces and passed over the hottest place 
of the furnaces. ‘The temperature, ranging from 1,500 
to 2,000 degrees, is sufficient to consume and purify all 
and any odors that may arise. The garbage burns itself, 
no fuel whatever being required. 


NEW YORK’S HEALTH REPORT. 
The annual report of the board of health of New York 
City contains the following statistics: 


1896. 1895. 1894. 
pe ae eer er 41,652 43,419 47,620 
res ore err 21.54 23.10 26.63 
Deaths under 1 year............. 10,683 11,220 12,243 
Deaths und«r § years............ 16,856 18, 100 19,870 
Deaths at 65 and over........... 4,484 4,571 4,827 
Deaths in institutions............ 10,826 10, 306 10,973 
Deaths in tenements............. 25,348 27,435 30,475 
Fe I, oon a's 65 oc rece sad 20,573 20,612 18,850 
Tate SO 6 68 eso ts vszueweds 55,623 53.731 56,420 
Fons chile WH «bo otk eee ee at 3,542 3,372 3,857 


The sanitary inspectors and police working in the de- 
partment made 1,042,157 inspections and reinspections, 
go,t71 of which were by the division of contagious 
diseases and 12,276 by the division of pathology, bacteri- 
ology, and disinfection. Asa result of the inspections 
by the sanitary police in 44,755 cases 204 orders were 
issued to reduce occupants in overcrowded buildings. 

The most important work performed by the division of 
food inspection, offensive trades, and mercantile estab- 
lishments, was in the inspection of cattle. During the 
year 72 herds, comprising 1,120 Cows, were inspected, 
and 192 cows, to which the tuberculin test was applied 
were condemned and slaughtered. 

The division of contagious diseases received reports of 
29,909 cases, 11,093 of which were diphtheria, 5 small- 
pox, and 3 leprosy. There were 21,340 primary vaccina- 
tions and 61,481 revaccinations. The medical sanitary 
inspectors visited 79,389 cases, and inspected 64,059 
tenement houses. The disinfecting corps fumigated 
26,822 rooms, and removed 1,592 persons to hospitals on 
account of contagious diseases. The veterinarian exam- 
ined 12,930 head of cattle and destroyed 245 glandered 
horses. . 


—The pnblishers are pleased to call the attention of 
the readers of ‘City Government”’ to a number of new 
advertisement this month—all of them from representa- 
tive houses. 
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SALT LAKE CITY PAVEMENTS. 


I submit the following statement regarding street 
pavements in Salt Lake City : 














ASPHALT, 
= © Asphalt. | 
at ks | Con- 
On| ss \|— sae —| Foundation. |tract; Remarks. 
Pen ee . . a |price. 
T Kind. Thickness. 
1801) 2,346 an. seeiaiite | 2.5 inches. |6 inches concrete| $2.99 = 
| Stradamantic | 5... Ba a | Including 
1891 1,100) asphalt. | 2inches. |4in. concrete * 3.24 | grading. 
1892) 14,989 ae 2.5 inches. |6 inches concrete| 3.24 nn 
* 1992) 2.871 by a a | 2inches. 5inches concrete! 2.90 pny 
1808) 23,886, TT eepouen” |25 inches. |6 inches concrete| 2.79 Mneluding 
1893) 15,100) ——- | 2.5 inches. |6 inches concrete| 2.97 ao 
1806 8,852 U pont ana | 2.5 inches. 6 inches conerete| 2.74 eg 
* Asphaltic cement concrete. 
STONE BLOCKS, 
el ; ee 
Bo) gc 2 Con- 
Sel Se Kind. Foundat'n. | tract Joints. Remarks. 
me! OT price. 
1892! 8,274 Granite. 6-in. sand. | $2.52 Sand. ee 
‘ . ds oa ayo  Grouted with Including 
1893) 23,949 Sandstone. 6-in. sand. | 3.12 paving pitch. grading. 
’: “ . 3 e - | Grouted with Including 
1893) 9,854 Sandstone. — sand. | 3.15 paving pitch. grading. 
al es citie . -in. pea P Grouted with | Exclusive of 
1896) 1,550 Sandstone. gravel. 2.94 paving pitch. grading. 


The pavements laid with asphaltic sandstone from 
Southern California have given the best satisfaction. 
Some of the pavement laid with this material has been in 
use for over five years, has cost very little for repairs and 
is now in a good condition. _ 

The stone block pavement, laid with sandstone blocks 
from Park City, is in good condition with the exception 
that the surface is uneven, which is due to the blocks 
being laid on a sand foundation. The granite blocks 
used, from the Cottonwood quarries, are too soft and 
do not make a good pavement. 

F. C. Kesey, City Engineer. 


ERIE PAVING WORK. 


During the past year the city of Erie, Pa., has laid 1.56 
miles of vitrified brick pavement, on 6-inch concrete 
base, width of roadway varying from 28 to 40 feet, a total 
of 33,340.5 square yards. Prices per square yard, com- 
plete, including foundation and curbing, $1.68, $1.72 and 
$1.75. Former price, $1.89 per square yard, complete, 
which was, however, for pavement laid on 12-inch gravel 
base instead of 6-inch concrete foundation. We laid, 
during the past season, 1.03 miles of sheet asphalt pave- 
ment on 6-inch concrete base; width of roadway, 30 feet; 
18,341 square yards. Prices, per square yard, complete, 
including foundation and curbing, $2.59, $2.60 and $2.65. 
Former price, per square yard, complete, $2.75. All 
Trinidad Lake asphalt. 

GEorGE Piatt, City Engineer. 





—‘‘City Government” is the only periodical devoted 
to all branches of municipal work. 
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FAVORS MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


The superintendent of the police telegraph bureau of 
C. Mason, in an interview in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, has this ownership of 


electric lighting plants: 


Brooklyn, F. 


to say of municipal 


‘‘At the fifth annual meeting of the Northwestern Electrical 
Association, held in Milwaukee on January 20, central station 
electric light managers and electricians seemed to have lost 
their heads over a discussion of municipal ownership of electric 
lighting plants. There was some plain talk indulged in, and 
that many were troubled about the condition of affairs is evi- 
dent, but the remedies suggested to correct the evils were few. 
The most prominent of these was a resolution which practically 
amounts to a boycott of manufacturers who sell supplies to 
equip and maintain municipal electric light plants. During the 
discussion the fact was brought out that in one instance a pri- 
vate plant furnishing light to a city and private consumers 
originally cost $50,000 to construct. It was bonded for $400,- 
ooo and stocked for $200,000 and its notes were out for $100,- 
ooo. Is it a wonder that progressive men in city government 
in many of our larger and wide-awake communities are insisting 
upon municipal ownership of electric lighting plants? It is a 
fact that arc lights of alleged 2,000 candle-power can be fur- 
nished for 25 cents per night ata profit, if properly managed 
and figured from a first cost basis. All agree that it would be 
the height of folly for a city to depend upon a private corpora- 
tion to furnish and maintain a fire-alarm or police patrol tele- 
graph system, such as is now in use in this city. It is also con- 
ceded that such a system could not be run as economically or 
as reliably as it now is by the fire and police departments. I 
am convinced that many of the private plants erected in the 
past were the result of misinformation as to the true conditions 
involved, and that if the question were to be submitted to the 
voters at the present time a large majority would declare for 
municipal ownership in cities where private companies are 
now coining money from contracts, the companies in many 
instances being bonded and stocked for ten times their original 
cost. 

‘« The hasty conclusions of the Northwestern Electrical Asso- 
ciation are, first, ‘that legislatures should grant no power to 
municipalities to erect and maintain lighting plants for general 
use, unless where franchises have been given the owners of the 
same shall have been remunerated,’ and, second, ‘that honor- 
able manufacturers will not sell to municipalities until these 
steps have been taken, and central station men cannot afford 
to deal with manufacturers showing themselves thus dishonor- 
able.’ 

‘*T claim that individual municipal plants have shown good 
results and will continue to show good results as long as they 
are properly managed. To my mind the proper and feasible 
way to counteract the present tendency is to inaugurate a cam- 
paign of education, to look up each case, and by the dissem- 
ination of authentic information as to actual cost, etc., place 
every voter in a position to form his own judgment in the 


, 


matter.’ 





It is with pleasure I commend the enterprise shown in 
the publication of Ciry GOVERNMENT, and hope its suc- 
cess may be commensurate with its zeal. The prob- 
lems to be solved in successful municipal government are 
of the greatest importance; anything looking toward that 
end should meet with the hearty approval and co opera- 
tion of all—Emory N, Yard, mayor of Trenton, N. J. 
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NOTES FROM ANNUAL REPORTS. 





Note.—Chiefs of fire and police departments are invited to forward copies of 
their annual reports for review in these columns. We prefer reports 
before they are printed in pamphlet form. 

FIRE DEPARTMENTS. 

Nashville, Tenn.—E. M. Carell, chief of the fire de- 
partment, reports that during the year the department 
answered 164 bell alarms and 55 silent alarms, making a 
total of alarms answered 219. 

The losses on fires for the year amounted to $220,056- 
.65, with an insurance of $744,756.65. 

The manual force of the department consists of one 
chief engineer, one assistant chief, eleven captains, eleven 
lieutenants, six engineers of steamers, six stokers, twenty 
drivers, twenty-one pipemen and laddermen, one city fire 
alarm telegraph superintendent, one city electrician, one 
lineman, making a total of eighty men. 

The apparatus of the department consists of the follow- 
ing: One extra first-class Ahren’s steam fire engine, two 
second and one fourth-class Ahren’s steam fire engines, 
three Halloway double tank chemical engines, seven four- 
wheel, two-horse hose carriages, three two-wheel one- 
horse hose carts, one aerial turn-table truck, two service 
trucks, two buggies, one each for chief and assistant 
chief, one wagon used as a supply wagon, also used by 
superintendent of fire alarm telegraph. 

The department has at present 7,300 feet of first-class 
two and one-half inch rubber hose, 4,250 feet of second- 
class two and one-half inch rubber hose; 2,450 feet were 
purchased during 1896. 

A suggestion is made that hereafter upon the appoint- 
ment of new members to the force that their salaries be 
graded for the first six months at $45, and for the second 
six months $60, and thereafter to be paid the uniform 
salary paid all other members of the department. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Fire Chief Baxter reports that dur- 
ing 1896 there were 2702 fire alarms, which was 562 more 
than in 1895. The total fire loss was $2,449,053, of 
which $663,393 was on buildings and $1,773,679 on con- 
tents. On this property the insurance aggregated $19,- 
924,681. Three firemen were killed and 193 injured, 
making one hurt out of every four employed. 

The apparatus at present consists of 46 steam engines, 
8 four-wheel hose carts, 16 two-wheel hose carts, 5 
chemical engines, 23 combination hose wagon and chem- 
ical engines, 1 Babcock hook and ladder truck, 10 Hays 
hook and ladder trucks, 2 straight-frame trucks, 1 fire 
boat, 1 water tower, 4 Duval water towers for aerial 
trucks, 13 fuel wagons. 

Reserve apparatus—Eight steam fire engines, 2 two- 
wheel hose carts, 6 four-wheeled hose carts and 1 Hayes 
hook and latter truck. 

The value of the chemical engines is said to be incal- 
culable. They extinguished 508 fires during the year. 

Charleston, S. C.—The report of Fire chief Marjenhoff 
shows that there were only eighty-one alarms during the 
year, but in every instance the firemen made quick time 
and worked industriously to save property. 

During the year $44,964.14 was received from the city 
treasurer to pay the running expenses of the department. 
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The total value of property on hand December 31, 1896, 
was $128,023.50. 

The following interesting figures are taken from the 
chief’s report: 

The quickest time for full companies to answer roll-call 
at alarms and fires in the day and night was: May 4, 
box 613, (day,) six minutes; April 4, box 512, (night,) 
four minutes. 

The total amount of loss by fire in 1896 was $36,320. 45. 
The amount of insurance paid was $34,099.95, leaving a 
loss over insurance of $2,220.50. 

The chief recommends that the enforcement of the 
building laws be placed in his hands. He says he sees 
the necessity of this at nearly every fire. Lumber is be- 
ing deliberately put in and about fireplaces and chimneys 
in such manner that the most ignorant builder can see 
that it will ignite sooner or later, all of which is done 
contrary to city ordinances. 


POLICE DEPARTMENTS. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—V. M. Smith, superintendent of 
police, reports that for the year 1896 the expenses of the 
department amounted to $225,899.22. The total es- 
timated value of property belonging to the department is 
$96,580. The total number of arrests made during the 
year was 5,426, and the total amount of fines collected 
was $41,256.15. The total number of men in the depart- 
ment is 21§ anda police matron. Of this number 131 
are doing active service as patrolmen; 19 are detailed at 
police headquarters; 66 at the central station; 35 at the 
second precinct station; 39 at the third precinct station; 
36 at the fourth precinct and 20 at the fifth precinct, 
with seven at the municipal court. 

Supt. Smith recommends that the legislature be asked 
to pass an act making the vocation of a clairvoyant a 
crime. Hecalls clairvoyants ‘‘confidence people,” and 
longs for something to enable him to suppress them. 
The superintendent also condemns the present methods of 
employment agents, and suggests that they should be 
regulated by the council and that a municipal employment 
bureau should be established. 


Portland, Ore.—Chief of Police Robertson’s report 
shows an interesting comparison of the expenses of the 
department for the last three years, as follows: 


1894. 1895. 1896. 
Expenses of department. .$102,179.36 $84,420.38 $71,110.59 
Fines collected.......... 3,802.40 7,811.50 4,778.50 





Net cost to taxpayers... $98,376.96 $76,608.88 $66,332.09 


The total number of arrests for 1896 was 2,972; total 
value of property reported stolen, $26,881.60; recovered. 
$19,107.05. The police force consists of one chief, three 
Captains, two clerks, five detectives, two electricians, one 
health officer, one humane officer, two jailers, two license 
officers, one matron, one stenographer, two drivers, four 
mounted officers and 50 patrolmen. 


—Dr. H. E. Welsh, health officer of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has submitted his annual report, showing that the 
death rate for 1896 was only 11.3 per thousand, 
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NECESSITY OF WATER FILTRATION. . 


Of the multitude of responsibilities resting upon Ameri- 
can municipalities that of furnishing a pure and whole- 
some water supply is probably the most important. If 
any mathematically inclined individual should ever com- 
pile and publish authentic statistics showing the number 
of deaths resulting from such water-borne diseases as 
typhoid fever, cholera, etc., in this country, it would 
most likely result in an emphatic public demand for the 
immediate purification of our contaminated municipal 
water supplies. Unfortunately, it is a habit of Americans 
never to fully realize a danger unti! some awful conse- 
quence forces attention to it. It is the indulgence of 
this habit that permits our citizens to neglect work essen- 
tial to the preservation of the public health until they are 
overcome by some death-dealing epidemic. Human life 
is altogether too precious to be thus neglected, and it is 
to be hoped that the people of our cities are awakening 
to the fact that the filtration of contaminated water should 
be undertaken as a precaution against rather than as a 
cure for typhoid fever and like diseases. 

Every city aud nearly every town in this country has a 
system of water-works, and in most cases the plants are 
owned and successfully operated by the municipalities. 
The insurance companies have taken good care to see 
that these municipal water supplies are adequate for 
proper protection against fire,but the comparatively care- 
less citizens have not always seen to it that the supplies 
are pure for the protection of human life. It would seem 
to any thoughtful person that the protection of human 
life should be the first thing considered in connection 
with public water supplies. Very few of our city water 
supplies are derived from sources which guarantee purity; 
in fact, most of them come from polluted streams and 
lakes. In too many cases the people are supplied with 
water from the dumping place of their sewage. Such a 
proceeding is mere folly, but it actually obtains in many 
of our cities. 

Various schemes have been suggested to prevent the 


pollution of the sources of our water supplies, but the © 


problem has never been successfully met. On the other 
hand, science and ingenuity have really furnished the 
means for purifying polluted water. It being conceded 
that our water supplies must necessarily be taken from 
sources more or less polluted, the only question remain- 
ing involves the purification of the water. Despite a gen- 
eral impression to the contrary, the purification of public 
water supplies is no longer a matter for mere experiment. 
The problem has been solved to the entire satisfaction of 
quite a few of our cities which are now being supplied 
with absolutely pure water by means of mechanical filtra- 
tion. 

In the case of water filtration, as in most other scien- 
tific matters, this country need not look to Europe for 
examples. American inventors have produced the filters 
best suited to the existing conditions in this country, 
where the artificial sand system of Europe is almost im- 
practicable. The American mechanical filters possess so 
many advantages over the European system that it is not 
probable the latter will ever come into considerable use 
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in this country. It is estimated that the average cost of 
sand bed filters of the European style, exclusive of land, 
is about $70,000 per acre, and the filtering capacity of an 
acre is but 2,000,000 gallons per day. American me- 
chanical filters, with a capacity of 2,000,000 gallons per 
day, can be put in for about $20,000, The European 
system requires an acre of land for each 2,000,000 gallons 
daily capacity required, while mechanical filters with a 
total capacity of 2,000,000 gallons daily can be housed in 
a comparatively small space. The expense of mainten- 
ance and operation is smaller for the mechanical than for 
the artificial system, and, furthermore, mechanical filters 
are not subject to the climatic objections raised against 
the European sand beds. 

The only artificial sand filtration plant of any note in 
this country is at Lawrence, Mass., while mechanical fil- 
tration systemsare in successful operation in hundreds of 
our towns and cities. The best proof of the efficacy of 
mechanical filters is that furnished by the various towns 
and cities where they are in use. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest the necessity 
for water filtration in many of our municipalities and to 
incidentally interest city officials in this most important 
of all subjects pertaining to city government. Future 
numbers of this journal will contain articles descriptive 
of some of the most important mechanical filtration 


plants. 
THE MODERN FIREMAN AND HIS QUALIFI- 
CATIONS. 
BY CAPT. H. G. WINSOR. 


To give an idea of what is required of the fireman of 
today I will enumerate a few of the many things which 
he must constantly keep in mind. His regular duties; 
the condition of his apparatus, horses and equipments; 
the location of all the fire-alarm boxes and the quickest 
and best way to reach the same—this alone being no 
small task in a city where the streets are being continu- 
ally torn up; what boxes his particular piece of apparatus 
responds to and what alarms. He must know all streets 
and avenues in his district and be able to reach any such 
streets by the shortest way with the least possible delay. 
He must understand the care and management of horses 
and be able to quickly and safely guide the same through 
crowded streets; he must know how to use the tools and 
the equipments of apparatus to which he is attached, and 
to keep in mind the exact location of each particular one, 
so that he can find it at once in the dark. 

The fireman must be faithful, for upon each individual 
one rests great responsibility. Each has a certain work 
todo. ‘There is nothing that will promote confidence so 
well as faithfulness, and a man who cannot or will not be 
faithful to his officers and to the interests of his depart- 
ment and city should have no place among firemen. 

While it is not necessary for a man to be of gigantic 
proportion, still he must physically be able to withstand 
long exposure in all kinds of weather and often be sub- 
jected to a great amount of arduous and dangerous work 
in the discharge of his duties. 1 think now I have ad- 
vanced sufficient reasons why the qualifications of modern 
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firemen should be as follows: Good moral character, 
temperate, considerate, honest, intelligent, faithful, pro- 
gressive and physically able to perform any duty as- 
signed him; and I have already said that I believe a large 
majority of our modern firemen possess many if not all 
of the requirements. 

Do the majority of people appreciate this? I think 
not. They do not interest themselves enough in fire de- 
partment matters to know what the requirements are. I 
will venture to say that there are many business men in 
any city today, men who havea large amount of property, 
who have never seen the inside of a fire department 
building; and still these same men will be the first to 
criticise and condemn the methods adopted by the de- 
partment. It was not long ago that I was asked by a 
member of the city government if the firemen perma- 
nently employed were obliged to stay in the station at 
night. He did not know that the fireman must be on 
duty continually twenty-four hours each day, with only 
just time enough granted him to goto his meals; that he 
has to sacrifice all home comfort; and while the same 
man sits by his fireside on a cold, stormy night in winter, 
enjoying the evening with his family, the fireman is on 
duty at his station, ever watchful to protect his property 
from the ravages of the fire fiend. 

I would impress upon every fireman in this country the 
necessity of study in his leisure hours. You know not 
how soon you may be called upon to accept a position of 
more responsibility than the one you hold today. When 
that time comes you should be prepared for it, and to pre- 
pare yourselves you should study. 

Fire fighting is today a science, and the life of firemen 
a profession which requires the best mental and physical 
energy that a man is gifted with. Donot neglect an op- 
portunity, however slight, to improve your knowledge of 
matters pertaining to your profession. 

I am convinced, not from hearsay but from actual ex- 
perience, that a military training is of great benefit to 
every fireman who has had the good fortune to receive it; 
and to the young men in the fire service today who 
have an opportunity to obtain such training I say, do not 
hesitate, for it matters not what your position in the ser- 
vice may be, it will help you more than you can imagine. 
If you are a hoseman or a ladderman it will teach you 
what an order or command means, what discipline means 
and how to show proper respect to your officers. If you 
are an Officer it will show you how to command men and 
how to enforce discipline. 


TOPEKA’S CHEAP ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 


William H. Barnes, city engineer of Topeka, Kas., 
writes that electric street lights now cost his city only 
$41.20 per lamp, per year. ‘Topeka operates its own 
electric plant, and the estimate of $41.20 per lamp does 
not take into account interest and depreciation, but in- 
cludes all expenses for maintenance and repairs. During 
the past year the city spent $15,000 in replacing old 
electrical apparatus with that of the latest design. The 
plant originally cost $55,447. There are 257 arc lights 
of 2,000 candle-power each. 
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TAXES AND FINANCE. 


—Cleveland, Ohio, river and harbor four per cent. 
bonds, amounting to $250,000, were sold recently to 
Estabrook Bros., of Boston, for $270,759. 


—City of Baltimore 3% per cent. funding bonds, to 
the amount of $1,453,300, were sold on February 1 to the 
Third National Bank of Baltimore at 105.77, the highest 
figure ever paid for the securities of that city. 


—Mayor Quincy has submitted to the Boston board of 
aldermen the annual estimates, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $15,329,646. The principal items are: City debt 
requirements, $3,139,822; schools, $2,315,000; police, 
$1,650,c00; fire, $1,175,000; lamps, $620,000; hospitals, 
$547,700; paving, $660,000; sanitary, $460,000; sewers, 
$300,000; street cleaning, $310,000; library, $235,000. 
—The annual report of Comptroller McCardy, of St. 
Paul, shows the net indebtedness of that city to be 
$9,013,700, of which $2,460,000 is water debt and 
$1,055,000 tax levy certificates. St. Paul has not issued 
any bonds since 1892.. The estimated value of the city’s 
real estate and buildings, including water-works, is 
$9,232,115. In addition to this the city has $1,290,000 
invested in bridges and $1,509,100 in sewers. 


FIRE AND POLICE. 


—A. S. Leslie has been elected chief of the fire depart- 
ment of Cheyenne, Wyo., to succeed F. A. Roedell. 


—It cost $84,894.33 to run the Syracuse, N. Y., police 
department last year. About 75,000 of the total amount 
was for salaries. 


—The total disbursements for the St. Paul fire depart- 
ment for 1896 amounted to $184,050, of which $159,045 
was for salaries. 

—In the Greater New York charter, Chief Bonner thinks 
the salaries of firemen should be graded from $1,000 up. 
The chief recommends $1,000 for the first year’s service 
and an increase of $100 a year until the salary amounts 
to $1,400. 

—The council of Dover, N..J., recently passed an or- 
dinance for the regulation of the volunteer fire depart- 
ment. The ordinance is very thorough, and if its pro- 
visions are carried out Dover will be assured of first-class 
fire protection. 

—The report of the Albany, N. Y., fire department 
for the year ending October 31, 1896, has been submitted 
to the council. The total expenditures amounted to 
$119,603, of which $91,931 was for salaries, $2,071 for 
fire alarms, and $5,179 for new apparatus and repairs. 


—The annual meeting of the Illinois Firemen’s Associa- 
tion was held at East St. Louis in January. ‘The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, M. J. Myers, of Mt. 
Pulaski ; secretary, E. W. Barkman, of Pana; treasurer, 
C. F. Buck, of Monmouth; statistician, B. F. Staymates, 
of Clinton, 


—The annual report of Chief Barrett, of the Indianap- 
olis fire department, shows that there were 571. alarms 
during the year; total losses, $337,954; insurance, 
$1,340,060, There are 145 men inthe department. There 
are eight engines, three hook and ladder trucks, one 
aerial truck, one water tower, eighteen wagons, one 
four-wheel reel, eighty-two horses, 22,650 feet of good 
and 2,000 feet of second-rate hose, 166 cisterns con- 
taining from 700 to 2,000 barrels each, and 182 fire-alarm 
signal boxes. 


—Chief of Police Badenoch, of Chicago, says: ‘* I am 
delighted with the workings of the civil service law in 
the police department. It has accomplished much for 
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this department even in the short time it has been in 
operation. In the first place, the selection of the men 
through civil service examinations saves the head of the 
department an enormous amount of time. Before the 
civil service law went into effect much of the time of the 
head of the department was taken up by listening to ap- 
plicants and the friends of applicants wanting places on 
the force. ‘The examinations of the civil service com- 
mission have given me first-class men as to fitness, phys- 
ical condition and merit. One rule that helps amazingly 
is that an officer discharged for cause cannot be re- 
instated, no matter who is behind him. The men now 
realize that an infraction cf the rules of the department 
means that they will be discharged, and that when dis- 
charged they cannot get back. The merit system is also 
a good factor in helping to maintain discipline. Every 
officer now feels that his chances for promotion depend 
upon his own efforts, and he knows that political ‘pull’ 
no longer cuts any figure.” 


LIGHT AND WATER. 

—The streets of Columbus, Ga., are illuminated by 
115 arc lights, atl night schedule, at $85 per lamp per 
year. 

—Mayor Pingree claims that Detroit is saving about 
$80,000 a year by operating its own electric lighting 
plant. 


—The receipts of the city gas works of Wheeling, W. 
Va., for the year 1896 amounted to $100,519, and the 


_ expenditures were $76,520. 


—Bids for lighting the streets and public buildings of 
Buffalo were remarkably similar, all three gaslight com- 
panies offering gas at $1 per thousand for one-year con- 
tract, go cents for three years, or 80 cents for five years. 
The only bid for lighting by electricity was 35 cents per 
night for 2,o00-c. p. lamp for one year, 33 cents for three 
years, or 30 cents for five years. 


—John Caulfield has been re-elected secretary of the St. 
Paul water-works, despite the fact that certain political 
influence was brought to bear against him. Mr. Caulfleld 
has been connected with the St. Paul water department 
for a great many years and he knows every inch of the 
business. It would be nothing short of an outrage upon 
the public to oust such an experienced and efficient offi- 
cial for political reasons. Mr. Caulfield has been too 
busy attending to the work of the water department dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years to have anything to do 
with politics, and most of the citizens of St. Paul neither 
know nor care whether he is a republican or a democrat 
—or even a populist. 


—H. C. Hoagland, superintendent of the municipal 
lighting plant at Kalamazoo, Mich., informs us that the 
plant is a great success. During the eight months end- 
ing December 1, 1896, the cost of operating the plant 
amounted to $6,604.34, and for the preceding eight 
months, when the city was lighted under contract, the 
cost was $9,186.78. Under the contract system 149 
lights were furnished, of which only 29 burned all night; 
and the average number of lights furnished by the muni- 
cipal plant was 195, all of which burned all night. So 
the city saved, in eight months, the sum of $2,582.44 and 
secured a much better lighting service at the same time. 
The first year of the Kalamazoo plant will end on April 
1,and Superintendent Hoagland says he will then be able 
to show that an average of 197 all-night lamps were fur- 
nished and the cost, including four per cent. interest on 
bonds and five per cent. for depreciation, was no more 
than the city formerly paid for 149 lamps with only 29 of 
them burning all night. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


—Larchmont, N. Y., has purchased a Gleason & Bailey 
hose wagon. 


—Staten Island, N. Y., will have another Gleason & 
Bailey hose and patrol wagon. 


—The fire department of Grass Valley,Cal.,has adopted 
the Gamewell fire-alarm system. 


—Gleason & Bailey have received an order for a new 
truck from the Buffalo fire department. 


—The Buffalo fire commissioners have just ordered a 
new first-class truck from the La France Fire Engine Co., 
of Elmira, N. Y. 

—The Morrison-Jewell Filtration Co. has just com- 
pleted a $100,000 filter plant for the Elmira, N. Y., water- 
works. The plant works perfectly and the citizens of 
Elmira are now supplied with absolutely pure water. 


—Mr. E. Ward Wilkins, of Partrick & Carter Company, 
of Philadelphia, is about to make a trip to the Southwest 
and Pacific coast, combining business with pleasure. Mr. 
Wilkins represents one of the oldest firms in the electrical 
trade in this country. 


—A public test of a number of smoke protectors was 
made in Scranton, Pa., last month, and the chief of the 
fire department, P. J. Hickey, informs us that two of his 
men and himself remained in a dense smoke sixteen and 
a quarter minutes protected with the Miller apparatus 
and came out in excellent condition, and could have gone 
through the same experience again without removing the 
apparatus. 


—The board of naval officials, appointed by Secretary 
Hilary A. Herbert, of the United States Navy, to investi- 
gate the merits of the Vajen-Bader patent smoke protec- 
tor, after a most thorough and severe test, have sent in 
a favorable report to F. E. Chadwick, chief of the Bureau 
of Equipment, Department of the Navy. 


—Mr. Charles Hvass has accomplished as much as any 
other man in this country in solving the problems that 
have:arisen in connection with the cleaning of streets. 
It is the inventive mind of this gentleman that has 
greatly assisted street cleaning departments and con- 
tractors to give satisfactory service. Street cleaning 
machines, to meet ail the requirements, must be de- 
signed with several very important points in view: they 
must be strong and simple in construction; they must be 
easily adjustable to the uneven surfaces of roadways ; 
they must have bearings thoroughly protected from dust 
and dirt ; they must lighten the wear and tear on brooms, 
and they must take up every particle of dirt on the road. 
Mr. Hvass has invented machines which meet all of 
these requirements. His two-horse sweeper is a model 
of simplicity and strength, being constructed entirely of 
wrought iron and steel. It is easy upon horses on ac- 
count of its having but few frictional parts. It is claimed 
that the saving in wear alone of the brooms used in 
these machines will in less than one year more than 
actually pay for the cost of the machines themselves. 
One of these brooms will sweep 800 running miles. They 
do not throw any dirt upon the sidewalks or upon the 
working parts of the machine itself, as they are amply 
protected by self-acting fenders. Every broom used in 
these machines will wear parallel until it is completely 


worn out, the reason for this being that the machines. 


are so constructed that they allow the broom to be hung 
from the centre on two arms of equal length, so well 
braced together that they form a perfect frame. Be- 
sides every piece of machinery and every broom hanger 
is so made that they hang flush with the driving wheels. 
The smaller machines made by Mr. Hvass have all the 
good qualities possessed by his two-horse sweeper. The 
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machines are highly indorsed by the officials of many 
cities where they are now in use. Mr. Hvass is the sole 
manufacturer of all his inventions, at 509 and 511 East 
Eighteenth street, New York City. 


—The contract for the new power station to be erected 
for the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company, at Berlin, Conn., has been let to the Berlin 
Iron Bridge Company, of East Berlin, Conn. This build- 
ing is 110 feet in width and nearly 200 feet in length, 
divided into two equal portions, one side to be used for a 
boiler room and the other for an engine and dynamo 
room. The engine and dynamo room is provided with a 
runway and 35-ton travelling crane. ‘The whole frame- 
work is to be of steel, the side columns being enclosed in 
by brick walls. When finished this will be one of the 
most complete, expensive and best central stations in the 
world, as no pains or expense have been spared to make 
it a model. 


THE JEWELL WATER FILTER. 

City officials interested in the purification of public 
water supplies should certainly investigate the merits of 
the Jewell water filters, made by the O. H. Jewell Filter 
Company, of Chicago, and the Morison-Jewell Filtration 
Company, of New York, Philadelphia and Camden. The 
Jewell filter and auxiliary appliances are the result of over 
twenty years’ experience and practical work in the purifi- 
cation of waters, and are now in successful use in many 
public water plants, as well as in hundreds of factories, 
buildings, clubs, hotels and residences. All of the mu- 
nicipalities which have adopted the Jewell filter furnish 
testimony of its perfection of mechanical construction, its 
simplicity and economy of operation and its absolute effi- 
cacy in the purification of water. The manufacturers of the 
Jewell filter have just issued:a new pamphlet of 120 pages 
which contains a great deal of useful and interesting matter 
pertaining to the subject of water filtration, besides beauti- 
fully illustrated descriptions of many of the Jewell filter 
plants already established throughout this country. 


SCHOOL BOYS AS FIREMEN. 


A novel and interesting feature of the Cambridge, 
Mass., Manual Training School for Boys is the fire bat- 
talion. In conduct and appliances this is nothing less 
than a reproduction of the real fire organization under 
the civic government, and it gives the youngster fortu- 
nate enough to secure its advantages a practical knowl- 
edge and training in the whole science of fighting fire. 
The drill was first introduced as an optional feature in 
the school, but its success was so pronounced and the 
benefit so unquestionable that it has been made compul- 
sory upon all boys physically able to take it. 

The compulsion involves no hardship, however, for the 
dullest boy cannot help finding the exercises interesting. 
Before he can enter the battalion proper a semi-military 
course is given him, consisting of the simpler marching 
movements, setting up exercise and other forms of train- 
ing identical with those used in the school of the soldier. 
The course also includes emergency lectures by compe- 
tent surgeons. 

Lectures are also given to assist the boy in familiarizing 
himself with the various appliances of the fireman busi- 
ness. He then learns the use of the ladder trucks, with 
all the different ladders—straight ladders, extension lad- 
ders, roof ladders—handling the ladder dogs, the life-line 
gun, jumping nets, life belts, life harness, and all the 
other appurtenances. 

A hand engine, fully equipped for work, and a hose 
carriage furnished with all the necessary nozzles and 
couplings, a hydrant gate, gooseneck, reducers and auto- 
matic shut-offs are also provided. 
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THE WINKLER STREET SPRINKLER. 


Simplicity of construction, durability, ease of operation 
and perfection of water distribution are the essential points 
to a satisfactory street sprinkler. These qualities are ad- 
mirably combined in the latest improved sprinkler manu- 
factured by Winkler Bros., of South Bend, Ind., and 
illustrated on this page. ‘This sprinkler is easily op- 
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WINKLER STREET SPRINKLER. 


erated by the driver, from his seat on the wagon, so as 
to throw any quantity of water desired. The spray 
can be minimized so that it is practicable to sweep the 
street by machine immediately after it is sprinkled. A 
sprinkler that can be operated in this way, reducing 
the flow of water to the minimum, is really the only ap- 
paratus to give satisfactory service on asphalt streets. 
The mechanism of the Winkler 
sprinkler permits the driver to 
regulate the flow of water and by 
a simple touch he can throw a 
minimum spray or actually flood 
or flush the street. An import- 
ant point about this sprinkler is 
a device by which the driver can 
throw out the valvesin the rear, 
allowing all dirt or foreign mat- 
ter that may bein the water to 
instantly wash out, thereby in- 
suring at all times a full and « 
perfect spray. The Winkler § 
sprinkling wagons are built of | 
the best materials throughout. SE 
The manufacturers have suffi- oe 

cient faith in their work to send 

a wagon to any part of the United States, on trial, at 
their own expense. 





THE EDSON STREET SWEEPER. 


The broom sweeper illustrated on this page is made by 
the Edson Manufacturing Co., 132 Commercial street, 
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Boston, and is the result of the thirty-five years of experi- 
ence which this concern has had in this line. This ma- 
chine has a revolving broom hung diagonally by a hinge 
bar to the frame. The broom is controlled by a balance 
lever bar and can be operated by hand or foot. The fol- 
lowing excellent points are claimed for the machine: Ad- 
justable and reversible balance to give the required press- 
ure to broom; self-adjusting spring pawls connect 
the wheels with driving shaft ; simple contrivance 
for disconnecting the rotating of broom; finished 
steel journals with dust-proof boxes; patented truss 
with short, stiff frame and cut-under front, making 
a compact, convenient and durable machine. The 
machine sweeps six feet, eight inches. 

These sweepers are in use in many of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United ‘States, among which are 
Boston, Salem, Newton and Watertown, Mass. ; 
Washington, D.C. ; Chicago, 
Ill.; Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dayton and 
Zanesville, Ohio; Portland, 
Bath, Biddefordand Water- 
> ville, Me.; Manchester, N. 
} H.; New YorkCity, Brook- 
| lyn, Rochester, Buffalo and 
= Syracuse, N.Y., and others. 





TOSWELL MILWAUKEE 
TAX RECEIPTS. 


A bill has been introduced in the Wisconsin legislature 
providing for the taxation of street railways. The bill 
requires the street railway companies to annually submit 
to the assessors a sworn statement showing a detailed 
description of all real estate, the number of cars and miles 
of track owned and used by them; a penalty of $1,000 
fine or six months imprisonment or both is provided for 





Epson STREET SWEEPER. 


in*case’ of “failure to furnish ‘this sworn statement. The 
assessors will assess the property so returned and levy the 
same tax upon it as is levied on other property, and they 
are given power to foreclose in case the tax is not paid. 
Nothing in the new act shall be construed to exempt 
street railway property from the payment of special assess- 
ments or of license fees upon cars. 
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THE ANDOVER PUMPING ENGINE. 


One of the most complete and economical pumping 
engines ever constructed has been built at the Andover, 
Mass., water-works by the Deane Steam Pump Company, 
of Holyoke. John E. Smith, superintendent of the An- 
dover water-works, describes the engine as follows: 


The engine is a vertical compound condensing fly-wheel 
engine, with automatic cut-off on the high pressure cylin- 
der, and either automatic or variable cut-off on the low 
pressure cylinder. Between the cylinders is a receiver 
having a coil of pipe through which live steam from the 
main steam pipe is constantly circulating, insuring dry 
steam in the low pressure cylinder. 

The steam cylinders are jacketed, both heads and bar- 
rels. The steam and exhaust valves, which are of the 
Corliss type, are carried in the heads, reducing the clear- 
ance spaces to a minimum. The valve gear is driven 

from one crank pin on the main 
shaft, and so arranged that one 
motion of the starting bar moves 
all of the valves of both cylin- 
ders. The piston rods are con- 
nected through cross-head on to 
each end of a working lever, 
transmits the motion 
through the main connecting 
rod to a bent crank in the main 
shaft. 
The pumps, two in number, 


which 


| Fl \are vertical double-acting 
—_ plunger pumps with centre pack- 
ing. The packing ring, which 
is of composition, can be readily taken out and replaced 
without disturbing the pump cylinder. ‘The pumps are 
placed. in a pit below the engine, with the axes of the 
pumps in line with the axes of the steam cylinder, the 
plunger rods connecting directly with the cross-heads 
of the engine, thus forming a continuous direct line 
through both steam cylinders and pumps. The air pump 
is an independent, horizontal, single piston, double-acting 
pump having steam cylinder five and one-half inches in 
diameter, water cylinder eight inches in diameter and 
seven-inch stroke. . 
The feed pump, which was furnished by the contrac- 
tors though not called for by the specifications, is a small, 
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duplex piston pump of the regular Deane pattern at- 
tached to a receiver, by which it is automatically gov- 
erned. The action of the steam is as follows: The 
steam is first admitted to the high pressure cylinder, 
the admission being automatically cut off by a fly-ball gov- 
ernor. After doing work in the high pressure cylinder 
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it is exhausted to the receiver which has been described. 
From the receiver it is admitted to the low pressure 
cylinder, the point of cut-off being governed either by 
the fly-ball governor or by hand adjustment; from the 
low pressure cylinder it is exhausted through a coil feed- 
water heater to a jet condenser which is placed on top 
of the air pump. The air pump then discharges it, to- 
gether with the water used for condensation, through 
the overflow. ‘The steam which is used by the air pump 
may be taken either directly from the main steam pipe 
or from a separator placed below the jackets and re- 
ceiving the jacket drainage. The exhaust from the air 
pump goes either to the feed-water heater or to the 
receiver of the main engine. ‘The valves of the pumps 
all open upwards, and the water being displaced by the 
plungers passes upward through the valves to a large 
water chamber from which the discharge main leads, 


A PNEUMATIC STREET SWEEPER. 

City officials who are wrestling with the street clean- 
ing problem, especially those who have asphalt streets 
to deal with, will be interested in the Furnas pneumatic 
street sweeper, which has been successfully introduced at 
Indianapolis. This machine cleans the street with air 
blast, makes no dust and does away with sprinkling. The 
cut gives a general idea of the sweeper. At A is seen the 
pick-up hood. At B the brushes or scratchers. The 
brushes merely drag on the street, and their only office is 
to loosen dirt and droppings. ‘The machine is drawn by 
horses, and a five-horse power steam engine runs the ex- 
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haust fan. A strong air blast is drawn over the surface 
to be swept, which carries the dust and dirt to the dirt 
box. ‘The exhaust steam from the engine passes into 
an expanding cylinder holding about five cubic feet, where 
From this cylinder the steam passes into 
the dirt box. ‘The current of dust-laden air is met, as 
it enters the dust box, by the exhaust steam. The dust 
is dampened by the steam and deposited in the dirt box. 

The air, after the dirt is de-posited, passes from the 
dirt box into the exhaust fan. From the exhaust fan a 


it expands. 





part of the air passes through the furnace of the boiler, 
making the draft for the fire. ‘The remainder of the air 
current is returned to the pick-up hood, to be used over 
again. ‘Thus it will be seen that air once taken into the 
current can only escape through the boiler fire. Thus any 
dust which is. not deposited in the dirt box will either pass 
into the fire and be destroyed, or be returned again through 
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the pick-up hood to the dirt box, and be again treated to 
steam. The pick-up hood, by the use of flexible aprons, fits 
closely to the street. Enough of new air must continu- 
ally be drawn into the pick-up hood, where it comes in 
contact with the street, to replace the amount which is 
continually passing out through the fire. Hence there 
is neither dust nor steam. The machine makes so little 
noise, and looks so much like a large, covered delivery 
wagon, that no valid reasonexists why it may not be used 
in day-time. 

—At the annual meeting of the Illinois Society of En- 
gineers and Surveyors, held at Springfield, the last week 
in January, a number of very interesting papers were 
read. Officers for the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Charles C. Stowell, Rockford; vice- 
president, E. J. Chamberlin, Pittsfield; recording secre- 
tary, P. C. Knight, Pontiac; executive secretary and 
treasurer, Jacob A. Harman, Peoria; trustees, A. Lagron, 
Freeport; Charles Rickard, Springfield; W. D. Pence, 
Champaign. 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We desire to direct the attention of city officials to 
our advertising pages which will always constitute an in- 
teresting department of Ciry GovERNMENT, and as all 
the advertisers are representative firms we commend 
them to municipalities contemplating the purchase of any 
of the goods announced. City officials and others who 
may communicate with any advertiser in Ciry GoveRN- 
MENT will confer a favor on both the advertiser and the 
publishers by mentioning the publication. 








PIERCE & RICHARDSON, 
Consulting and Designing Engineers. 


1405-1412 MANHATTAN, 
316 DEARBORN street:c HICAGO. 


Departments of #ngineering — Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Heating, Ventilating, Sanitary. 


A SPECIALTY MACE OF TESTS ANO REP DFTS. 


F. A. DUNHAM, 


Civi. E:|NGINEER, 


Special attention given to the design and construc- 
tion of sewerage systems. Consulting and Construct- 
ing Kugineer for paving of every description and 
general municipal improvements. 


150 NASSAU STREET, 109 PARK AVENUE, 


New Yorn PLAINFIELO, N. J. 
TELEPHONE, 67 F, PLAINFIELD. 


DAVID C. SANFORD, 


CIMIL... 
E-NGINEER, 





5, woome: | 87 Church STREET, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


B. SCHREINER, 
Civil Engineer ¢ Architect, 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SUILDINGS, 
IRON STRUCTURES, 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING, 


...-Des Moines, lowa. 


CHARLES ARTHUR HAGUE, 
Consuttiog are ENGINEER, 


WATER WORKS A SPECIALTY. 


39 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEw YORK. 











J. T. FANNING, 
CONSULTING -:- ENGINEER. 


M. AM. SOC. C E., 


330 HENNEPIN AVENUE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Plans for Public Water Supplies.Steam and Hydraulic 
Powers and Electric Power Transmissions. 


JOHN H. ESSON, 


SUCCESSOR 10 BURNS & ESSON, 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


1008 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, MAIN 4588. 
Builder of Sewers, Pavements, Macadam Streets, 
Water-Works, Bridge Masonry, and all kinds 
of Curbing and Cement Work: 





— GRELLIN & LOVELL, 


Civil and Consulting Engineers, 


808 EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
; Des Moines, Ia. 


Designs, superintendence and construction of iron 
and steel structures, water-works and sewerage 
system. 





BUY THE PATENT 


~CLEMENTS.. 


FOR THE HOUSE, FACTORY, 
STREET, OR STABLE. 


THE PUSH BROOM 
With Patent Scraper Hoe, 


For Sale by All Dealers, or 


Escoba Mfg. & Supply 
Company, 


B-9, x Bs, 
Produce Exchange. ¥. Y. 








Sole Owners and Manufacturers. 








S. F. PECKHAM, 
Analytical Chemist 


Expert determinations of every description relating 
to Petroleum or Asphalt a specialty. 


41 N. Main Street, - - Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘THE 


Esonomie Elegie. Plant, 


w, 
JOHN FAHNESTOC fe 


Gas Engines, | 
Dynamos, 
Electric Motors, 
Arc & Incandescent 
Lamps, 
Refrigerating 
Machines. 


114 Nassau : St., N.Y. 503” 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 
y Buckeye Bell Foundry 
Co. Ohie. 


Aisa crue ls aes, 






























































my check for $3.00 


subscription for year ending December, 1897. 


I enclose herewith to pay my 
from what I have 
and the January number just received, your paper will 
prove to be worth many times what it cost me. I cer- 
tainly congratulate you upon the admirable paper you are 
giving your subscribers, and believe you are performing 
a great service in the aid of a better municipal govern- 
ment. How can it better be secured than by aiding the 
officials of various departments to become better informed 
as to what is transpiring throughout the country.— 
Homer J. Stratton, Board of Aldermen, Holyoke, Mass. 


City GOVERNMENT, an interesting monthly magazine, 
published at 150 Nassau street, this city, and devoted to 
the various branches of municipal government, is receiv- 
ing many testimonials from city officials throughout the 
It is well edited and treats in a clear and inter- 
As the problem 


country. 
esting manner the questions it discusses. 
Management is in many respects a huge 
business proposition, Ciry GOVERNMENT has a_ wide 
field for usefulness in the matters upon which it treats. 
—Electrical World. 


of municipal 


Allow me to congratulate you upon the success of your 
journal. There is a growing need for standard informa- 
tion upon municipal subjects. 
men who will keep up to date on the business phases of 
City GOVERNMENT is helping greatly 
D. Wood, Seattle, 


We need more business 


public questions. 
to supply these needs.—W. 
Wash. 


Mayor, 


Judging 
already read in the December number 


vee 




















62 CITY GOVERNMENT. February, 1897. 
WE HAVE HUNDREDS LIKE THESE. City GOVERNMENT is the title of a new monthly pub- 


lication, of handsome typographical appearance, devoted 
to the practical affairs of municipalities. It covers a new 
field, and has received the indorsement of many prom- 
inent city officials. The paper is published by the City 
Government Publishing Company, 150 Nassau street, 
New York City. Mr. Clarence E. Stump, formerly well 
electrical journalism, is the president and 
treasurer of the company.—Electrical Review. 


known in 


I am much pleased with the copy of Ciry GoVERNMENT 
sent me and herewith hand you check for $3 in payment 
of subscription for 1897. The paper contains’ much 
valuable information for all classes of city officials, and 
can certainly be read with profit by all engaged in the fire 
and police telegraph and municipal wire-inspection de- 
partments throughout the country.—F. C. Mason, Supt. 
Police Telegraph, Brooklyn. 







City GOVERNMENT will be of immense value to muni- 
cipal officials if it excites discussion that will lead to the 
betterment of the government of our cities. From the 
copy sent me I think you aré pursuing the proper course 
to bring about this result.—John A. Caldwell, Mayor, 
Cincinnati. 











Tue Ciry GOVERNMENT is a monthly magazine for city 
officials, taxpayers and others interested in municipal 
affairs. It is a wide-awake, well-conducted magazine, 
published at No. 150 Nassau street, New York, with Chi- 
$3.00 per annum.—Albany 











cago and Boston offices. 
Argus. 













REMINGTON & SHERMAN co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAFES AND VAULTS, 


23 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 








- STONE CRUSHERS AND ENGINES. 


The ** Williams” Patent Steel Stone Crusher built 
portable for Township, Village or Contractors, or for 
Quarry Use. 

ALSO PORTABLE ENGINES, SCREENS 
AND ELEVATORS. 


Address, St. Johnsville Agricultural Works, 















St. Johnsaville, N. Y. 














UNION AKRON CEMENT C0., 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


AKRON CEMENT 


STAR BRAND 


In successful use for the past 50 years. . 
Office, 14t ERIE STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y.— (= 


The Vajen-Bader Patent 


OMOKE Protector. 


For Fire Departments, Breweries, 
Mines, Gas and Chemical W orks. 
Over 100 Departments supplied 

and $3,000,000.00 saved the first 








year. Send for catalogue. 


~ VAJEN-BADER CO., Indianap7lis. In. 


Precautionary, Garden or 
other, is better in Mineralized Rubber than 
in Vulcanized. Samples and full information 
free. Agents wanted. Mineralized Rubber 
Co., 18 Cliff Street, New York. 





Hose.—Fire, 


‘GRILLS: 
| BANK & ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
ROW DO’ W WIRE WORKS CO 





Le KY city, in any quantity. 


Central Manufacturing Co., 


CLIATTANOOGA, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


YELLOW. PINE 


ELECTRICAL MOULDINGS 





Large Stocks on Hand. 


Will take pleasure in quoting delivered prices, F. O. B. cars, or 





TENN. 
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CROSS ARMS 
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SEND US YOUR ORDER. 






WRITE US. 

















~ INTERESTING BOOKS FOR CITY OFFICIALS 





FOR SALE BY 





City Government Publishing Co., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 








Adams, J. W. Sewers and Drains for Populous Districts. 
Sva, chet, Mihaetented, TO: : é. bcs ee eorvisvenec, 


Balch, L. Manual for Boards of Health and Health Officers. 
Ra Rs Bo oo. 5 6the bv ib Pa EOE OE ee ae 4 a 


Baumeister, R. vecome and heath of Cities. 
cloth, 1891.. yp 


Beardmore, Ww. L. 
8vo, cloth, 1892 


wn 


The Deakians of Habitable , Buildings. 


ee 


Blyth, A. W. Lectures on Sanitary Law. 8vo, cloth, 1893, 
Manual of Public Health. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 1890, 
———Dictionary of Hygiene and Public Health, comprising 
sanitary chemistry, engineering, and legislation, etc. 8vo, 
GUEDy, TRS TS © ha 8 6 as 0c nie eee vn owes 


Boulnois, H. P. Municipal and Sanitary Engineer’s Hand- 





book. Second edition. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 1892..... 
Brown, Glenn. Healthy Foundations for Houses. 18mo, 
boards, : Timetvated: FOGG! .. . ..% cede woes owe saece ede’, 
Brown, G. P. Sewer Gas and its Dangers. 16mo, cloth, 

ROPES 0S 40 6s Sas LUN CIEL av Kaos RRO R RUA REE Chev edad TOOE 
Burke, U. R. Hand-book of meresnes Utilization. 8vo, 
cloth, 1873. 


Colyer, F. Treatise on Water . Supply, seni: and Sani- 
tary Appliances of Residences. 12mo, cloth, 1889....... 
———Public Institutions: Engineering, Sanitary and other 
Aipplinnown. “Gee, GOT, BOGBs.. 6.6 oc wh <a 0 cinds wikis aves se 
Corfield, W.H. The Treatment and Utilization of Sewerage. 
Third Maition,: Bee, lott; 3607. k. 5 6c cicncc Sous ceessss 
———Water and Water Supply. 18mo, boards............ 
——Sewerage and Sewage Utilization. 18mo, boards, 1875. 
——-—Dwelling Houses; their Sanitary Construction and 
Arrangements. 18mo, boards, 1880.................... 


Crimp, W. 8S. Sewage Disposal Works. 8vo, cloth, 1890... 
——-—Sewage Treatment and Sludge Disposal. 8vo, sewed, 
RODD iss dads cn ae deen + one Gedh obhs bnetlas Faaudeeeaeetens 


Dempsey, G. D., and Clark, D. K. On the Drainage of 
Lands, Towns and Buildings. Second Edition, revised. 
LZane, Ghote, TmmeN, THOS. 5. 6 vdioinesk ekGe ooh pb cee 


Denton, J. B. Sewage Disposal. 8vo, cloth, 1881......... 


Fanning, J. T. Practical Treatise on Water-supply Engi- 
neering. 8vo, cloth, illustrated.................s0- eee. 


Folkhard, C. W. Potable Water and the Different Methods 
of Detecting Impurities. 18mo, boards,1882........... 


Gerhard, W. P. Recent Practice in the Sanitary Drainage 

of Buildings. Second edition. 18mo, boards, 1890...... 
———Disposal of Household Waste. 18mo, boards, 1890.... 
House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing. Sixth edition. 





18mo, boards, lustrated, 1894... . ..... 60.5 ceds tecc secs’ 
———Guide to Sanitary House Inspection. Third edition. 
Bousre, 16nd, Cloth, TOGO |... vce. ks.cc acc vedo. sbewenees 
Hellyer, 8S. S. The Plumber and Sanitary Houses. Fifth 
omihtomt.” Gwty: GRU, BIG sooo ico ck cs eae ea en See ee 
Kenwood, H. R. Public Health Laboratory Work. — 


cloth, ‘lustrated, a ek ace ba 6) 40 eo aean pee ee 


Maguire, W. R. Domestic Sanitary Drainage and Plumb- 
ing, Lectures on Practical Sanitation. 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, 1890.... eeheKew cece 


Nichols, W. R. Water Supply, Considered mainly from a 
Chemical and Sanitary Standpoint. Fourth edition. 
Svo, cloth, Mimstraned, 1608 oo cee cs ccc chee teeccesn 


Palmberg, A. Treatise on Public Health and its Applica- 
tions in Different European Countries. Translated from 
the French by A. Newsholme. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 1893 


$2 50 


2 50 
1 50 


2 50 
5 25 


10 06 


6 00 


1 40 


1 50 


4 20 


4 50 


50 


1 80 
1 40 


5 00 


50 


50 
50 


50 


1 00 


5 00 


3 00 


4 00 


2 50 


Parker, L., and Worthington, R. H. The Law of Public 
Health and Safety, and the Powers and Duties of Boards 
OR eee. > GUGM TOT, 3. 5 oo o's 8 oo x aen eeec cenesas 


Parkes, L. C. Hygiene and Public Health. Third edition. 
Se as SII, BOI on oe enc ccc cvnccccqubee owas 


Poore, G. ¥. Essays on Rural Hygiene. 12mo, cloth, 1893 


Rafter, G. W. The Microscopical Examination of Potable 
Water. With diagrams. 18mo, boards ................ 


Rawlinson, R. The Public Health. Suggestions as to the 
Preparation of District Maps and Plans for Main Sewer- 
age, Drainage and Water Supply. Folio, paper, illus- 
GES SNA > waa doce wesc céed ee cuhiaesaDaeus > ated 


Reeves, R. H. Sewer Ventilation and Sewage Treatment. 
12mo, cloth, 9 folding plates, 1889..................... 


Robinson, H. Sewage Disposal; 








2 00 


1 40 


containing Information ° 


for Sanitary Authorities and Sanitary Engineers. Second 
GN er i SS I oo os a nd be cnneeeseecdetesct 2 00 
Sewage Purification in America. A Description of the 
Municipal Sewerage Purification Plants in the United 
States and Canada. 12mo, paper, illustrated, 1893...... $1 00 
Simon, Sir J. English Sanitary Institutions. 8vo, cloth, 
OR Sos ABTS We owe awe Reka aes aia dhwh deme enceeneetees 8 00 
Slagg, C. Sanitary Work in the Smaller Towns and ae 
Revised edition. 12mo, cloth, 1893.......:...2..... 1 40 
Slater, J. W. Sewage Treatment, aoe and Utiliza- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, 1887. i a 
Smeaton, J. Plumbing, adieiate Water pian ete. 8vo, 
Ce sin oo own can a cca cees sede eds ete 3 00 
Staley, C., and Pierson, G. S. The Separate System of 
Sewerage. [ts Theory and Construction. Second edition. 
i I he oe 6555s oc ns cee ees waabaecaueaaal’ 3 00 
Sykes, J. F. J. Public Health Problems. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrations and maps, 1892..... .........0c00 eee ceeeee 1 25 
Taylor, A. Sanitary Inspector's Hand-book. 12mo, cloth, 
MIN IIS << ered oda Cedraneas cead okie 00858 ee 2 00 
Tidy, C. M. The Treatment of nee 18mo, boards, 
WT ON  Rcine He bwadke seueteew anne caadabectea 50 
Varona, A. de. . Sewer Gases, their Nature and Origin. 
De EO 2 ec oS acicactetstscuewus eae ances 50 
Waring, G. E. Sewerage and Land Drainage. Third 
edition. 4to, cloth, illustrated, colored plates, 1891..,... 6 00 
Sanitary Condition of City and Country Dwelling 
Womens “WG OG Be ee ais Se be kc ce bine Sc dowese 50 
The Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns. 12mo, 
CRON SN sacs bss < Richa Sea aaws Coane ck cau etes pAaeOe 2 00 
———How to Drain a House. Practical Information for 
Householders. 12mo, cloth, 1896.................+-.-- 1 25 
———Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal for Towns, 
Pablic Institutions, and Isolated Houses................ 2 00 
Willoughby, E. F. Hand-book of Public Health and Dem- 
ography. 16mo, cloth, 1606... ...6....000. vec. cecens 1 50 
———Health Officer’s Pocket-book. A Guide to Sanitary 
Practice and Law for Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary 
Inspectors, ete. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 1893 ......... 3 00 
On the Designing and Construction of Storage Reser- 
voirs. By Arthur Jacob, A. B. Second edition, revised, 
with additions by E Sherman Gould..................- 50 
Water Meters: Comparative Tests of Accuracy, De- 
livery, ete. Distinctive features of the Worthington, 
Kennedy, Siemens, and Hesse Meters. By Ross E. Browne 50 





Orders for any of the above named books will be promptly 
filled upon receipt of price. 


CITY GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO., - 


Address, .- « « « « 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


———ee 
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It Helps Business 


to have your office furnished with modern, well finished, 


perfect office furniture—itcosts no more than the other kin 
ANDREWS high grade Office Fittings, en, counters, \teaeese 
RRR Oba raliings, etc, a y 
ANDREWS Metal Typewriter Chairs, woven wire seat and back, 
A A 
ANDREWS Book-keepers Chairs, same construction, most 

. . s ‘ comfortable made. 
ANDREWS Typewriter Desk, simplest and best in existence. ge 

Machine always on a level, secure [i 

: _ from injury and from dust. 
ANDREWS Office Desks, medium to best. 
ANDREWS Opera Chairs, School Furniture and Supplies, 4 
Everything at Makers Lowest Prices. 


adjustable to any position. 





(SB. 
i; NN 
ms, uu 
Designs and Kstimates furnished on application. 


The A. H. Andrews Co., 300 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 


NON-ARCING AUTOMATIC CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
AUTOMATIC CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY, NEWAYGO, MICH. U.S. A 


THE NEWSPAPER 
SLIPPING. BUREAU 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Sewerage and Drainage. 
Water Supply. 

Water Power and Irrigation 
vavements and Highways 
Bridges and Office Buildings 
Railways, Electric and steam 


éE 





At No. 23 Liberty Street, New York City, is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reading newspapers 
and cutting therefrom matter of interest to PUB- 
LIC MEN, SPEAKERS, LECTURERS, CANDIDATES, 
COMMITTEES, OFFICIALS, CORPORATIONS, 
BUSINESS HOUSES, TRADE PAPERS, Etc. 


Read Over 2000 Papers Daily. 


THE CENTRAL 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
CONSULTING ano 

CIVIL ENINGEERS. 


CHARLES CARROLL Brown, M. Am. Soc. C. E, 
Consulting Engineer. 


E. Brown Baker, Asso. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 

















INDIANAPOLIS, 
225.226 Lemcke Building 


OMAHA, NEB., 
N. 3. Life Building 


NEW YORK, 
31 Broadway. 
R.C Strachan, C. E., 
Engineer in Charge. 


Inspections and Tests. 
Examinations and Reports. 
Surveys and Drafting. 
Superintendence of Construction. 





WW. EF. MoRSE & Co. 








56-58 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Engineers and Contractors for Waste Disposal and Disinfecting Apparatus, 
THE ENGLE | THE ENGLE 


REPRESENTING 


ENGLE SANITARY & CREMATION CO. | 


Des Moines, lowa. 


GARBAGE CREMATORS. HOSPITAL FURNACES. 
SCHOOL FIRE CLOSETS MORTUARY FURNACES, 


Steam and Formalin Gas Disinfecting Machinery. 


Designs, Specifications, Estimates and Construction for Every Class of Sanitary Engineering Work, a os 


GOODS 4% 
GENER 
FLECTRIC § 


Manufactured by 


PARTRICK=CARTER © 


125 south Second St. PHILADELPHIA — 





SHEPHERD'S 


ADJUSTABLE INDEX LEDGER 
cove TRIAL BALANCE 


CAN BE ADAPTED TO ANY SYSTEM. 


ae 
ae 


G. C. SHEPHERD & CO., 
2508-10 ATLANTIC AVE., 
<n BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





[nwrought 


emington 


Standard Typewriter 


are certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
lent Construction and Reliable Service 
for which all Remington models have 
always been famous. LIKEWISE... 
Scientific Improvements notably in- 
creasing its usefulness and durability. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


Offers to tourists in Colorado, Utah and New 
Mexico, and to the transcontinental traveler, 
the grandest mountain scenery in the world. 

Double daily train service, with through Pullman 
sleepers and tourist cars between Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 


Abounds in Game of all Descriptions. 
The Finest Trout in the World. 


All Hunting and Fishing Grounds in the State 
are reached ONLY VIA the 








Write to H. E. Tupper. 353 Broadway, 
New York, for iliustrated pamphlets, or to S. K. 
Hooper, general passenger agent, Denver, Col. 

Notice.—A set of six beautiful albertype views of 
Rocky Mountain scenery, on 11x14 paper, suitable 
for framing, will be mailed upon receipt of fifty 
cents (money order), sent to °K. Hooper, G. P. 
and T. A, Denver, Col. - 
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..-Vitrified Shale... 
PAVING BRICK. 


Galesburg, IIL, is acknowledged as 
. the centre for the manufacture of 
these brick, and the ? 


PURINGTON. ws. 
Paving Brick Co. 


is conceded to have the largest and 
best equipped plant in the United 
States for this purpose. For qual- 
ity of product, promptness in de- 
livery and attention to details, it 
aims to equal if not excel all its 


competitors. , ~ ‘ ‘ i 
















Consider your Couiiset 


And Travel by the Luxurious 
Steamers of the... ..... 


Clyde Line 


The Onty Ling of Steamships between NEW YORK 
and JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Wirnour CHANGE, 


AFFORDING A DELIGHTFUL SAIL AMONG THE 


Sea Islands along the Southern Coast calling at Charleston, S.C. 
SAILIN from Pier 29,East River, New York, MONDAYS, 
WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 3 P. M. 


TABLES supplied with BEST the 
Northern and Southern Markets afford. 


* if d t tion. 
The Clyde Ships and ceed wiitavary euel: 


ance for safety, comfort and speed. 








Maile Office of CGALESBURG, ILL. 
Chicago Office, 322 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. - 


— epee i taeeinn ti 


M. H. CLYDE, A.T.M,. W. H. WARBURTON, E.P.A, THEO, G, EGER, T.M. 


W. P, CLYDE & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


5 mths Green, N. Y. 12 S. Deiaware Ave., Phila. 















HickorYBroomF igre ¢ 


- « - MANUFACTURERS OF . .. 


RATTAN,. BASS AND COMBINATION 


BASS OUTSIDE, HICKORY 


ge Li partinenitel Stet Claaning é Pict ae 


Cf NM 











li. MN. Livor, Esq., President, 
Hickory Broom Fibre Co., 
“$11 West 135th 8t-, ‘City; 
Dear Siri- i 
in response to your. request, it gives me pleasure to say 
that we Have: used your Brooms since ae ig! last, ané have _—. 


re 

























































THE MUNICIPAL SIGNAL COMPANY'S 


System of Police Signal and crtmamaiclial 


(PATENTED) 

Installed in the following; among many other prominent cities ; 
each of the successive sixteen police precincts equipped since 
1886 in the City of Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Fall River, Mass., 
Albany, N. Y:, Manchester, N. H.. In operation absolutely non- 
interfering, and CAN ALONE LECALLY, distinguish important or 
Emergency signals, from less important, or on-duty signals. 
Municipalities. contemplating the installation of a Police Signal 
and Intercommunication System will on investigation feel assured 
of its positively reliable and at all times effective work. . ~ 


MUNICIPAL SIGNAL COMPANY, 


PAREN RE. 28 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
CAST IRON PIPE 


JiDe Cn \ Ae OP ULANGED PIPE AND FITTINGS, 
Pres eli ¢| J NDR Yi SF} CULVERT PIPHF. 
‘a Ea Doe i WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES. 


Supplies of all kinds jon Steam, Water and Gas, at 
Lowest Prices. 


CH.o. MILLAR & SON, accu, Utica, N. Y.. iirc? LEAD PIPE & PLUMBERS’ MATERIALS, Wholegle astern Sects Atron 


FABRIC FIRE HOSE CO., 6 Muray See. 


THE LARGEST HOSE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 


Has more hose in actual service at the present time than all other manufacturers combined. 


CHICAGO, PROVIDENCE, R. I., PORTLAND, ORE. MONTREAL. 
130 Dearborn Street. C. N. Richardson, N. E. Agent. A. G. Long, 171 Fourth St. 57 St. Frs. Xavier St. 














ey ite, tee ee iy Ves ge? * lly ae "ly i ie oe 
~- OO. €. €.E~ 


and the soil in which we seek to raise it is your mind—'t is this: 
We wish to make you wonder if it would not be a costly oversight on your part not to. 


communicate with us when in want of any modern Fire Appliances. 
More than fifty years concentrated upon the production and perfection of fire extinguishing g 
apparatus have borne their legitimate fruit in a line of goods recognized as leaders the wide 
world over. Among countless other goods we make the following specialties : 


Aerial Trucks for Life Saving Fire Extinguishers Hose Carriages Patrol Wagons 
Swinging Harness Chemical Engines Hose Carts Hand Fire Engines 
Flexible Adjustable Steel Collars Hose Wagons Combination Pieces ~ Hook and Ladder Trucks 
Also an exhaustive, line of general Fire Department Supplies { 
We ‘put out’ fully illustrated catalogues on the subject of «putting out’ fires, these we gladly mail to interested applicants. 


Works founded 1840 GLEASON & BAILEY MFG. CO. (Advertising Department) 181--189 Mercer St., New York 


INSULATED WIRES »» CABLES 


For Aerial, Submarine and Underground Use, 


OK ONITE is the highest insulation known and is un- 
rivalled for Telegraph, Telephone, Electric 
Light and Power purposes. Pronounced by architects to be a. 


SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY ADJUSTED WIRE for the. 
INSIDE WIRING OF PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS, © 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES Aa 











WILLARD L. CANDEE 
DURANT CHEEVER, f Managers. 











